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Spectator of books. 


NO “OPERA!” 


The Opera; a Novel, By the Author of 
‘ Mothers and Daughters.” 3. vols. 
Colburn and Bentley. 


“ Tue Opera’ —fiddle-stick's-end! What, 
in the name of all that is musical, or ele-- 
gant, or aristocratic, have these three 
foolish foolscap volumes in harmony with 
the exclusive benches of the King’s 
Theatre? Is our scene in the Opera, are 
our characters of or belonging to the Opera, 
or is our plot an opera itself? Assuredly 
not! Then why call this book “ The 
Opera,’ when there are fifty other places, 
public and private, and fifty other popular 
topics of the day, wherein and whereby 
to locate and christen it? For instance,— 
most of our princ ipal characters display 
evident symptoms of insanity throughout 
their career, and more than one die raving 
mad; would = the title of “ Temporary 
Derangement,” r “ The Mad-House,”’ or, 
to be more sastienen, ‘ Bedlam,” with the 
motto De lunatico inquirendo,” be most 
invitingly startling, and, moreover, con- 
vey a personal interest to very many novel 
readers ? Again, our heroes ‘and heroines 
are continually dying, and visiting one 
another when dead and buried ; how 
propriate would “The Churehyards,” 0 

“ The Funerals,” or “ The W fates 
Sheets,” or “‘ Last Moments,” with “ Re- 
surgam,” or * Finis coronat Opera,” look 
upon the title page of a fashionable novel, 
and what a moral it would convey! But 
all these names, good and excellent though 
they be, vanish into thin air when we 
contemplate the splendid opportunities, in 
a certain passage at page 251 of volume I 
where a contrite and unhappy lover thus 
behaves himself on seeing the bier of the 
injured, and now-no-more, object of his 
idolatry :- 

“The unhappy Wrottesly was rolling 
to and fro on the ground;—his eyes 
closed ;---his lips covered with foam -—~his 
body distorted by spasmodic contractions, 
&ec.’’ Can any man of observation, who 
reads the “ Board of Health” reports, fail 
to recognize ‘‘ the symptoms’ above de- 
scribed? And what a glorious home- 
thrust would * THE CHOLERA” be! 
The long disputed point, as to contagion, 
would speedily be settled, for sure every 
body would “ take the cholera,” who had 
either the common intellects or the com- 
mon bowels of huinanity! We think we 








hear our impatient reader exclaim— 
“ Plague take the opera, cholera, and 
all!” with the apt quotation always at 
hand-—“ What's in a name?” We an- 
swer “ nothing ;’ but when there is also 
nothing, or worse than nothing, in the 
book itself, the publisher exclaims, “every 
thing,’ for is it not mathematically true, 
that two negatives make an affirmative! 

But come—enough of title-pages and 
overtures,— The Opera” waits our in- 
spection,— volts subito, (anglice —“ turn 
over a new leaf,’’) is the word, and seated 
in our box with the Duchess de Monté- 
mar, Lady Welwyn, Count Ugo Pigna- 
telli, and the Chevalier de V illevargues, 
we are all eyes and ears. The business 
of the stage, however, is to be neglected, 
whilst these four are carrying on a quar- 
tette of unmeaning gossip, in the course 
of which Ugo Pignatelli plunges into the 
thick of our novellist’s matter, by remark- 
ing, that a certain Duke of Cardigan had 
been the hero of “ more than one extra- 
ordinary adventure,” hinting, at the same 
time, that a certain story relating to them 
is “connected with reminiscences most 
afflicting to his feelings.” This is enough 
for the ladies, who, with the most amiable 
curiosity, proceed to make further inqui- 
ries, Count Pignatelli being most kindly 
messed to excite these said “ afflicted 
foclings” by a recapitulation of his 
unhappy reminiscences. The count re- 
fers them to his friend the chevalier, 
who only requests a glass of eau sucrée, 
by way of refreshment and _ consola- 
tion during his arduous task; and, for 
all we know, proceeds to extemporize 
nine hundred and odd pages at a breath! 
Here, however, we part company; for 
the author will not allow us to follow the 
party to the boudoir of the Madame de 
Montemar, preferring rather to give “his 
own exposition of the business.” 


«The narrative,” he says, “may serve 
to prove, that even a spot devoted like 
‘The Opera,’ to idle amusement—open 
to the approach of every vulgar footstep, 


and incessantly haunted by those both of 


the vulgar and illustrious, may be rendered 
a scene of interest of the most intense and 
exciting description; that the passtons have 
al times been more actively at work within 
the familiar walls of the King’s Theatre, 
than in the cabin, the dungeon, or the 
palace: that they have witnessed the 
choicest sighs of love, and even the ete 
breath of mortaé nature :"'-—all which is ex- 
eessively disgusting, particularly when | 





which we leave to the 








coupled with the explanatory, or rather 
perplexatory note inserted by the pub- 

lishers, in all the new spapers, to the effect 
that “ The memorable lesson attorded in 
the new novel of “The Opera,” to such 
of our nobility as are addicted to introduc- 
ing foreign performers into the trterivr of 
their families, és said to originate in a 
very melancholy circumstance conneete d with 
the murridage of a le ading member of the aris- 
tocracy.” ” emma ttrontery ‘an go no 
farther! 

The Literary Gaiette says, this is “a 
German story of the most gloomy ercite- 
ment, told with all the lively salire and 
dramatic realities of an amusing and mo- 
dern novel ;’’"—a definition about as ditti- 
cult of comprehension as the novel itse ‘If, 
and not altogether so true. ‘ The Opera, 
we allow, is gloomy, most somniferously 
so, but it is not ** a German story ; the 
greater part of the narrative being laid in 
the Irish and English capitals, though the 
first introductory pages of volume 1, mak- 
ing mention of the village of Elzbach, 
&e. may have been the cause of this short- 
sighted critic's error. 

The first volume is of the broken heart 
and eracked-head school, being filled up 
by means of the,common-place “expedient 
of a-father (an Irish Catholic nob eman) 
relating all his youthful follies and mise- 
ries to his son; the preciseness of the old 
gentleman’ 3 memory as to trivial cireum- 
stances and conversations, being particu- 
larly worthy of laudation. To follow him 
through his narrative is out of the ques- 
tion: suffice it that there are two hostile 
families, with a lover in each, whose con- 
cealed affections are revealed, and their 
clandestine marriage unsealed; a couple 
of vindictive fathers, a jealous sister, a 
plotting mother, a cloistered brother, and 
a lost son, with a vast ef cetera of auxilia- 
ries. Many of these die in great tribula- 
tion both of body and soul, the most 
important and remarkable death being 
that of Lady Cec ‘il Darley, the divorced 
wife of our hero’s father. He, returning 
from India after along absence, proceeds 
to the house of his hostile father-in-law, 
Lord Templeton, whose resentment i3 now 
nearly forgotten in grief. He receives 
him neither kindly nor the reverse, and, 
after throwing out ominous hints, agrees 
to Mr. Maldyn’s request that he may be 
permitted to see his wife. The following 
scene of “ touching pathos "ensues, 
enjoyment of those 
whose taste it will not shook: — 
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‘Rising from the library-table, beside 
which we were sitting, but with an air of 
reluctance and mortification visible in his 
countenance, which I attributed to his 
secret opposition to my views, the old man 
cudleent me to follow him, and led me 
through a splendid suite of apartinents 
and a succession of intricate passages, 
towards a narrow staircase. 

s¢¢ Would it not be better,’ I whispered, 
my whole frame trembling with emotion 
at the idea of finding myself in Lady 
Cecil’s presence, ‘to announce our visit 
Shall we not startle her by this intrusion ?’ 

‘ But instead of replying, to my inter- 
rogation, Lord Templeton took a key from 
his pocket, and carefully unlocked a door 
in the corridor we were traversing. | 
started! Was I about to visit a prisoner? 
or did his lordship entertain a design 
against my own liberty? 

a6 ‘Wallis !’ said he, in a low, subdued 
tone, to an elderly woman employed in 
some household occupation in the chamber 
we now entered, ‘is she asleep—can we 
be admitted?’ 

“The woman moved on tiptoe towards 
an inner room, and having opened the 
door and surveyed the interior with an air 
of anxiety, nodded an affirmative ; when 
Lord Templeton, taking me by the arm as 
if to support his own feeble frame, led 
me into the chamber of his unfortunate 
daughter. Adrian! an ominous chill 
palsied my heart as I approached that 
fatal spot. 

“Tt was a large airy chamber, desti- 
tute of all furniture but a bed and a few 
chairs; and for a moment I was unable 
to discern the person of its inmate. But 
the gratings affixed te Its lofty windows, 
and the presence oP a man of harsh and 
peculiar aspect, immediately revealed to 
me the origin of its desolate nakedness : 
I was standing in the retreat of a maniac! 

« « Let us leave this place!’ I faltered, 
staggering towards the wall; while Lord 
Templeton, with ck hands and rigid 
features, stood by like a person who has 
inured himself to some habitual penance. 
But at thatanoment the sound of my voice 
penetrated the ears, the heart, the mind, 
of the wretched sufferer; and rising froin 
the obscure corner into which she was 
cowering in the attitude of some irrational 
being coiled up for repose, she crept 
stealthily towards us, and gradually as- 
sumed something of a human attitude: as 
she raised herself to confront us, her long 
hair, unbraided and uncurled, fell like a 
veil round her person till its tresses swept 
the floor. Involuntarily I recoiled as she 
advanced, for it seemed as if the grave 
were giving up its dead; the fixed glare 
of her glassy blue eyes, and the inexpres- 
sive immobility of her features, were 
corselike and terrific. But her attendant 
attributing my retreat to personal fear, 
now lifted up his hand forbiddingly to 
arrest her approach; assuring me, in the 


respecting his unfortunate charge. 


‘moment. 
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harsh, callous tone of his calling, that 
‘she was quite harmless.’ Judge of my 
anguish, Adrian, on hearing such words 
uttered in her unconscious presence, with- 
out a chance that her feelings should be 
wounded by the announcement. 

“ Unaccustomed, however, to t':« atilict- 
ing spectacle, I could not forbcur com- 
ailine the fellow to silence; and once 
inore the sound of my voice produced a 
startling effect upon the unhappy being 
before me. She drew herself up es if to 
listen; a gradual hectic overspread her 
face, which had previously worn the pale- 
ness and opacity of death; and at length 
a smile, a wild and unnatural smile, broke 
over her features. 

‘© Do you hear him, Katharine ?’ said 
she, in a hollow voice. ‘I told vou he 


‘would come again ; I always said he would 


come again, and bring me food and clothes. 
He was half famished when we parted; 
and there was scarcely straw for eur bed ; 
and my father refused us bread. What 
could he do, poor fellow? He went out 
to beg, Katharine—to beg for his wife and 
child; but I always said he would come 
again. 

‘“ Compassionating Lord ‘Templeton’s 
emotion, the attendant—the heeprr-—ap- 
proached Lady Cecil with the view of 
terrifying her into silence. ‘ Molest her 
at your peril!’ I exclaimed, while a burst 
of tears relieved my overcharged feclings. 

“<*'There again?’ cried the maniac, 
with an incoherent laugh; ‘ said I not 
that my true champion would cne day 


appear, and relieve me from my house of 


bondage, and bring my father and his 
cruelties to shame?’ 

“* Maldyn!’ faltered the agonized Tem- 
pleton, ‘you have satisfied yourself of he: 
condition ; let us quit this dreadful spot!’ 

«JT cannot leave her:’ I exclaimed, 
half frantic with the excitement of the 
‘You once compelled us to 
part, and, leaving her prosperous and at 
ease, I was quiescent. But I will not 
abandon her in this hour of’ affliction. 
Resign her to my care; I will watch over 
her, tend her, soothe her—ay! and love 
her with all the tenderness T once vowed 
to her in the presence of God. Give her 
to me again, Lord ‘Templeton, and all 
her former sacrifices shall be repaid by 
my devotion to her now in the day of her 
humiliation.’ ) 

“ «The gentleman does not know what 
he undertakes,’ interrupted the keeper, 
with a contemptuous laugh; and he began 
to enter into a thousand disgusting details 
At 
that moment Lady Cecil herself involun- 
tarily justified his accusations of her occa- 
sional violence by rushing upon him in 
order to silence his statement; but just as 
her uplifted arm was about to fall on his 
head, a single glance of his eye sufficed 
to awe her into tranquillity: again she 
stood pale and trembling before hin. 





“Fear nothing,’ said I, addressing 
her in a soothing voice; ‘ no one shall 
touch you-—no one annoy you.’ 

“A sort of hissing, gibbering laugh 
mingled with her reply. 

* © You do not know that man! you 
do not know the ways of this place. Soo! 
she whispered, ctise Hiahp ili her aril, 
still fair and lovely, from the long tresses 
in which i Was cuveloped ; A look at these 
bruises these stripes. They care hot how 
they beat me, so they ean prevent my 
crossing the sea to tell Randolph [ am 
still his wife. First came Katharine with 
her malignant slanders against him, pierc- 
ing my heart while she smiled in my face : 
then came Percival, the priest of Baal, 
with his menaces of hell and judgment; 
and my father with his scornful pride, and 
Lady ‘Templeton with her cold austerity ; 
and they took my babe footn iny bosom, 
and put a fend ito its place; and I nou- 
rished the imp on my life’s blood till it 
erew into yonder monster. ‘They tell me 
it was Randolph sent it hither to punish 
me tor having listened to his enemies! 
But Randolph was never stern and cruel, 
like the rest of them; and just now J 
seemed to hear his voice, and I hoped he 
was coming to sect me free.’ 

** Tam--—I am come to set you free!’ 
1] exclaimed, elasping the unhappy crea- 
ture in my arms. ‘ Do you not know 
me, Cecil? Do vou not recognize your 
husband 2° 

“*T have no husband,’ she answered, 
trying to disengage herself from my em- 
brace. *‘Onee [was married to Randolph 
Maldyn; but Prophet Pereival said that 
such marriages were sinful in the sight of 
Heayen-—and so they brought me to this 
prison for the remainder of my days; and 
now they beat me and starve me as a pu- 
nishment for— but you are weeping! Why 
should you weep for poor Cecil? Katha- 
rine will murder you when she discovers 
that you pity me. Come closer, that I 
may hide you with my hair, and she wil] 
not find you.’ 

“* My beloved--ny own—my only 
Cecil! © [ exclaimed, again folding her to 
my bosom; ‘Randolph is indeed come 
home to alleviate your sufferings! Ran- 
dolph is by your side——at your feet! Look 
upon him-—recognize him, dearest! and 
all will yet be well.’ 

“The unwonted tone of tenderness in 
which these words were pronounced ap- 
peared to touch anew that invisible chord 
which my voice had already caused to vi- 
brate. She dragged me towards the win- 
dow, and putting back her hair from her 
face, perused my features with the most 
searching earnestness. She uttered not # 
word ;—-searcely breathed ;- -while, as she 
gazed upon my well-known lineaments. 
reminiscences of the past gradually dawned 
upon her mind. At length tears came 
into her eyes, and rolled slowly over her 
wasted cheeks; and placing her death- 
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like hand upon my forehead, she appeared | particular reason for wishing to be of the 
to pronounce an inward benediction. Still | party. 


she spoke not; and the vivid flush which 
for a moment had overspread her counte- 
nance, subsided into a_ livid paleness, 
doubly appalling. 

©? Plice her oi this chair! lay her on 
the bed!’ suddenly exclaimed her attend- 
rushing towards het 


ant, as she was on 
the point of falling to the eround. ‘Open 
the doors-—the window- -give her air, or 
it will be too late :—she is dying!” eried 
he, applying his fingers to her puls: Dut 
instead of obeying his commands, I hung 
over her recumbent figure, chafed her 


hands within my own, and imprinted on 
her quivering lips a thousand kisses of hal- 
lowed and agonized affection. The breath 
of life was departing from them ; ‘but in that 
last tremendous struggle of nature, [ saw 
that I was fully recognized. Her closing 
eyes were turned in tenderness upon me, 
and with a perfect restoration of every fa- 
culty. There needed no words to tell me 
that she knew me—that she loved me—that 
she would willingly live for my sake. But 
it was not to be !—-A fatal spasm impeded 
the powers of life—the heart ceased to 


beat—a horrible sound sobbed from her 
throat. Why do I speak of this?—-She 
died, Adrian! she died! Just when new 


g@ around us, the over- 
wrought sensibilities of that delicate frame 
were snapt asunder. In a few minutes 
my arms encircled the breathless remains 
of my wife ! 

After a due attention to his family’s 
disgrace and miseries, which he thus hears 
for the first time, Adrian comes over to 
London, where, as in duty bound, he en- 
ters into all kinds of dissipation, and be- 


hopes were dawning 


comes a most melanc tholy specimen of 


Our author is now literally 
come to the end of his story with his first 
volume, and is, ace ordingly, obliged to 
write a great de id about actually nothing, 
for his two remaining books. A more 
criminal piece of vanity and presumption, 
an author cannot be guilty of. The rest 
of our novel is now filled up with our he- 
ro’s “diary,” a few specimens of which 
may perhaps be edifying to certain simi- 
lar dealers in “ nothings ; "such is the 
word in vogue. 

‘To-day we dine with Brabazon 
morrow night, the opera.” 

cy esterd ay, Adelberg and inyself dined 
at the Duke of Cardigan’ s, with the Rom- 
fords, Willesdens, Brabazon, and his se- 
cond self; besides Lord Fieldingham, 
and one or two other official men. No- 
thing could be better arranged than the 
entertainment; nothing better  assurt: 
‘than the guests: and if any discontent 
arose on the occasion, it was solely among 
the excluded. I overheard Harry Craw- 
ford s saying, before dinner, to Lord Braba- 
zon, that Lady Wroughton was furious at 
having been omitted, as she h aa distinctly 
given “the duke to understand, she had a 


* palety,”” 


; to- 








Under “ March 10,” “‘We have received 
this morning a double c card for one of Meri- 
ton 's formal “dinner- -parties,” and a visit of 
cevre mony from the old gentleman himself. 

ider “ Murch 13,” “‘ Anastasio sends 
up “his ecard. Just arrived! What can 
have brought them to England so soon?” 

Sume day. “Shall I set off with Bagot 


for Paris? This evening I am to meet 
him at the house of a Mrs. Fitzgerald, 


— whom I have received a card through 
Cardigan’s hands. I fancy there is some 
family connection between them ; for the 
duke appears /’ami de la maison, and ex- 
tremely interested that this little soirée 
should go off well. I have promised to 
be there early. En attendant, | must go 
and ride with Lady Southford, who 
chaperones the Lady ‘Charlevell's during 
old Romford’s fit of the gout. Countess 
Piynatelli has a ball to-morrow night.” 

Under “ March 16,” ‘ My private 
engagements have increased so much, that 
I rarely visit my opera-box. The per- 
formances I hear have been below medio- 
crity, and wholly uninteresting except to 
those who have attractions there such as 
I have never found, nor wished to find, in 
such a spot. Next week, however, the 
Silvestra arrives, and with my usual neg- 
ligence I have omitted to secure a place ; 
her début being cunningly fixed for the 
benefit night of the manager, I have, of 
course, no claim to my own box. The 
duke, who is a determined amateur, will 
probably admit me of his party.’ 

With these and such like slip-slop- cries, 
(we, too, claim the privilege of coining our 
word,) may the dozing reader dilute the 
few sparks ‘of life remaining in him, and 
dream away, ad libitum, in an atmosphere 
of drawing-room scandal, dowager’s bon- 
nets, and dinner-invitations; with en- 
gagements at hand, engagements in hand, 
and engagements out “of hand; thus en- 
joying all the lifeless fripperies of every- 
day life, prospectively, pro-tempore, and 
retrospectively. 66 ‘ To- -morrow, Lady D— 
gives a dance.” —* To-night I am dancing 
at Lady Dea —* Last night at Lady 
D--'s I danced! ”’—It is somewhat re- 
markable, by the by, that with all our 
hero's “usual negligence,” the slightest 
trifle of this kind does not escape the wn- 
usual vigilance of his diary. We must in 
justice mention, however, that there are 
about half-a-dozen attempts at light and 
amusing satire, of a more effective kind, 
which we shall probably take another op- 
portunity of extracting. At present, we 
must conclude with another touch of the 
pathetic ;—Adrian is about to visit his 
mother’s rustic tomb, when the following 
scene oecurs t— 

‘One of the drivers offered to guid 
i, as far as it was necessary, through 
park; and, with a beating heart, the 
traveller followed his directions across the 
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turf, among herds of beautiful deer, and 
groves of magnificent trees, towar ds the 
spire which he had already noted at in- 
tervals rising over the plantations. And 
when at ler igth he caught sight of it,—de- 
tached from the secluded glen in which 
it was sheltere d,— Lord Abbotscou ‘t's de- 
scription of the spot, and the solemnity 
with which it was connected, recurred to 
his mind,—Ais heart ;—his father’s voice 
seemed murmuring in his ears; and co- 
vering his face with his hand, to conceal 
the falling tears,—he blindly staggered 
along the p ith pointed out to him by the 
ouide, whom he despatched back to the 
carriage. 

“ At that moment a startling sound 
swung solemnly through the air, and was 
echoed back by the tall cliffs of the neigh- 
bouring defile ;—even the harsh but hal- 
lowed peal of a death bell,—measured,— 
impressive,—appalling !—He drew aside 
his hand,—paused heart-struck upon the 
path.—The sound seemed to enter into 
his very soul. 

“Again he advanced a few paces,— 
turned the angle of a projecting coppice 
—came full upon the grassy precincts of 
the little temple ; with the brook, as de- 
scribed by his father, skirting the knoll 
on which its hoary w: alls stood, calmly de- 
fying the mockeries of time.—Again he 
starts,—again covers his face with his 
hands, what horrid spectacle hath driven 
back the warm current of life into his pa- 
ralyzed heart? 

‘ Who,—who shall describe the im- 
pressive scene !—Instead of the tranquil- 
lity anticipated by Adrian in the loneli- 
ness of that sacred spot,—instead of the 
solemn silence, interrupted only by the 
rooks cireling round the ancient tower, 
or the chafing of the stream fretting along 
its rocky channel at the base of the hil- 





lock,—the whispers and murmurs of a 
vast multitude were buzzing there. <A 


hundred horsemen, in mourning cloaks, 
lined the road from the village; mar- 
shalled by mutes with their staves 
office, and ushers with the nodding plumes 
of funeral array.—Again the bell tolled 
solemnly !—A_ procession advanced; its 
pages carrying banners and escutcheons, 
emblazoned with the bearings of the 
houses of Maldyn and Darley !— 
‘Again the bell tolled.—-T'wo mutes 
appeared in sight, followed by an usher 
with a coronet and cushion; and lo! six 
pursuivants with their wands 
preceded a stately hearse nodding with 
sable plumes,—drawn by six horses ar- 
rayed in the solemn tr appings of sepul- 
chral pageantry. —Adrian cla: ped hil 
hands till the blood started. Again the 


0) 


of office, 


bell tolled !—the venerable figure of Sir 
Herbert Manningfield, apparelled in a 
rarf as chief mourner, met his view.——H 


did not venture to breathe. He felt as if 
pio | under the influence of night- 
mare. A horrible thought had suggested 
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itself to his imagination,—but he had still 
the luxury of doubt. 

Adrian pressed forward across the 
turf, crushed into unusual fragrance by 
the tread of the mighty multitude of foot- 
steps whose tumult it served to muffle into 
silence. The balmy air,—which stirred 
not a poy of those huge unnatural 
plumes, so little in accordance with the 
summer pls a and heauty of the 
scene,—was instinct with whisperings. 
Adrian reached a group on the vei ‘ge of 
the crowd;—a country woman gazing 
open-mouthed on the solemnity, while 
two terrified children were hiding their 
tears in her apron. 

“ tj wonder, father, my lady should 
allow a papist man to lie in the family 

vault,’ said she, to a trembling old man 
i es stood with his gray head uncovered 
by her side. 

** Again the bell tolled. 

‘** How could she gainsay hin? My 
lord was the husband of our own Lady 
Cecil!’ faltered the aged retainer of the 
House of Darley. 

“ «My father!” burst like a thunder- 
peal from the breast of Adrian Maldyn. 

* Avain the bell tolled. But he heard 
it not—Ifleaven had pity on his sorrows!” 

The tolling of the bell warns us of the 
fall of the curtain, and so—farewell to the 
Opera! 





POPULAR MEDICINE. 


A Manual of Medical Jurisprudence, com- 
piled from the best Medical and Legal 
iT ‘orks. By Michael Ryan, M.D. Ren- 
shaw and Rush. : 

We have to apologize for the delay we 

have suffered to elapse in our notice of 

this volume, which we beg to assure its 
author arose neither from a disregard of 
the importance of the subject it discusses, 
nor disrespect for the talent and kindly 
fecling displayed in its discussion. Ina 
small and unpretending sheet like ours it 

would be out of place to enter very mi- 

nutely or critically into the graver studies 

of law, medicine, and divinity, ana’ we 
shall, therefore, here simply state the Object 
and general plan of the present treatise, 
and conclude with a few miscellaneous 
extracts from the lighter and more homely 
chapters. 

Dr. Ryan sets out with lamenting “ the 
imperfect state of the laws relating to the 

ractice of the medical profession in the 

Enited Kingdom,” and proceeds to prove 

“ the absolute necessity of medical reform, 

and of further legislation, for the better 

conservation of the public health.” In the 
compiling and digesting of these pages, it 
has been the author’s wish “ to compress 
the fullest information in the smallest 
space, and in the most familiar language, 
in order to ae pap the subject, and ren- 
der it intelligible to every class of medical 
practitioners, to barristers, solicitors, core- 








ners, magistrates, and general readers ;”’ 
and from the observations we have had 
opportunity to make, we should say that 
this desirable object had been attained. 

Some idea may be formed of the im- 
portance and variety of the contents of 
this work from the following passages, the 
first of which is from the preface : 

Importance of Medical Jurisprudence.— 
“The most casual observer must be con- 
vinced, by daily observation, that the 
ignorance of ethics and medical jurispru- 
dence impedes or arrests the career of the 
medical practitioner, and frequently de- 
stroys professional reputation altogether. 
If proof were demanded of the validity of 
this position, we need only refer to the 
hewspaper reports of legal proceedings, 
where we daily observe ample attestations 
of the fact. We peruse the most absurd 
and unscientific medical evidence, more 
especially in the reports of coroners’ in- 
quests, which could never have appeared, 
had the witness a proper knowledge of 
forensic medicine, or had the coroner been 
a medical practitioner. Such displays of 
ignorance excite the pity and regret of 
the scientific portion of the faculty, and 
the ridicule of the legal profession, and of 
the public. Mr. Amos has well illustrated 
this defect, in his admirable cautions to 
medical witnesses, in which he has cited 
many cases to show that medical evidence 
has been censured by the bench, ridiculed 
by the bar, derided ‘by the auditory, and 
entailed obloquy and disgrace upon the 
unfortunate witness. 

* Medical practitioners should be aware, 
that all the rising barristers of our criminal 
courts attend lectures on legal medicine ; 
and often does forensic fame arise from 
the ability with which an advocate exa- 
mines a medical witness. A knowledge 
of medico-legal science is almost as indis- 
pensable to the one as to the other; and 
the coroner who is ignorant of it, is evi- 
dently incompetent to discharge his duty 
to the public, or to secure impartial justice 
to the accuser or accused. This has been 
incontrovertibly proved in the article on 
medical evidence. 

“Tthas been erroneously stated by soine 
writers, that the science of medical juris- 
prudence is nothing more than the appli- 
cation of the elementary branches of 
medicine to the elucidation of judicial in- 
vestigations; and, consequently, that a 
scientific medical man must necessarily be 
a good jurist. This is not correct, inas- 
much as the most scientific physicians and 
surgeons have proved to be the worst 
jurists, because they could not derive the 
requisite information on medico-legal 
science from the common systems of 
medicine or surgery, as it is only to be 
derived from works exclusively devoted to 
the subject. In no lectures or works, 


except those upon this science, is a stu- 
dent informed of the laws relating to his 
profession ; of his rights, privileges, and 





immunities; of the cases, civil and crimi- 
nal, on which he is liable to be called to 
give evidence; of the received opinions 
upon these cases; of the danger of wounds, 
contusions, and all injuries ‘prejudicial to 
health or destructive of life ; of the analy- 
sis or mode of detecting the numerous 
poisons ; of the manner of giving evidence, 
or of his ethical duties im public and in 
Ee practice. It is, therefore, mani- 
fest that medical jurisprudence is a distinct 
science, and one of the greatest import- 
ance and utility to the members of the 
medical and legal profe ‘ssions. If it could 
be taught by the professors of the elemen- 
tary branches of medical education, there 
would be no need of a se parate pr ofessor- 
ship, which exists, however, in all the 
medical schools of these and foreign 
countries.” 

The remainder are from the chapter 
“of Professional Conduct relative to hos- 
pital and other medical charities, and in 
private practice :""-— 

‘* Hospital physicians and surgeons should 
display tenderness, steadiness, and con- 
descension in enforcing their authority. 
They should allow the sick to choose their 
favourite practitioner, or at all events call 
him into consultation occasionally, and 
thus ensure the patient's confidence. The 
feelings and emotions of the sick ought to 
be regarded as much as in private prac- 
tice; and the discussion of the nature of 
their diseases, in their presence, ought to 
be avoided.” 

Consultations. —* In medical practice, it 
is not an unfrequent occurrence, that a 
physician is hastily ‘summoned, through 
the anxiety of the ‘family, or the solicita- 
tion of friends, to visit a patient who is 
under the regular direction of another 
physician, to whom notice of this call 
has not been given. Under such circum- 
stances, no change in the treatment of the 
sick person should be made, till a previous 
consultation with the stated physician has 

taken place, unless the lateness of the hour 
precludes meeting, or the symptoms of the 
case are too pressing to admit of delay. 

“In cases of doubt or danger, the 
medical man who refuses a consultation 
must be extremely arrogant or inhuman, 
and probably both. The patient has an 
undoubted right to call as many of the 
faculty as he “pleases, though it is often 
very difticult to make him understand that 
he is not the property of his attendant, 
and that, on the contrary, the services of 
the latter are not his property. In general, 
consultations are objected to in small 
aris, where the faculty are obliged to 

cramble for fame and fortune, and daily 
‘e ead, and whose rivalships, and disputes, 
and altercations, too often end in open 
quarrels and implacable animosities. The 
sick ought never to suffer by such disputes, 
and hence we find men who are not on 
speaking terms, meeting in consultation.” 

Fees,—“‘As the first consultation by letter 
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imposes much more trouble and attention 
than a personal visit, it is reasonable on 
such an occasion to expect a gratuity of 
double the usual amount. And this has 
long been the established practice of many 
respectable physicians. But a subsequent 
epistolary correspondence, on the further 
treatment of the same disorder, may 
justly be regarded in the light of ordinary 
‘attendance, and may be compensated as 
such, according to the circumstances of 
the case, or of the patient.” 


The observance of the Sabbath is a duty 
to which the medical men are bound, so 
far as is compatible with the urgency of 
the cases under their charge. Visits may 
often be made with sufficient convenience 
and benefit, either before the hours of 
going to church, or during the intervals of 
public worship. And in many chronic 
ailments, the sick, together with their 
attendants, are qualified to participate in 
the social oftices of religion; and should 
not be induced to forego this important 
privilege, by the expectation of a call from 
their physician or surgeon.” 

We trust we have given enough to 
prove the importance and interest of this 
subject to all intellectual branches of the 
community. 





THE “ UNPUBLISHED” NOVEL. 


Su Ralph Esher ; or Memoirs of a Gen- 
tleman of the ee of Charles LI. By 
Leigh Hunt. 3 vols. Colburn and 
Bentley. 


War means this coyness, Mr. Hunt; this 
aping of the coquetries of your Lsceimes 

of the merry court of Charles II? - you 
have written a novel, or a history, or a 
memoir, or whatever else you ing to 
call it, and it be even tolerably good in 
its way, by all means publish it, and re- 
ceive your reward. Its beauties are surely 
not like those of the fair one’s of the 
East, afraid to meet the light of day! or, 
are we really in sober earnest to take all 
its good qualities on the asseveration of 
its friends, and pay before we peep? We 
fear such is the case to which your novel 
is doomed, and we pity you, ax we should 
pity any author whose talents are to be 
thus bandied and marketed about by mer- 
cenary interlopers in the field of ‘litera- 
ture, till they become a by-word amongst 
men of shrewdness and sense. 


Sir Ralph Esher, then, is not published; 
whether it be all printed, or even written 
we have not heard. ‘The public at large, 
including all professors of independent 
criticism, have not so much as seen the 
colour of its binding, yet the pufters and 
professional reviewers have been busily 
employed for many weeks. Paragraph 
after paragraph, and coluunn after column 
have appeared in commendation and ex- 
planation of this ‘invisible prodigy,” in 
all kinds of papers, morning, evening, and 





weekly ;—of the last, The Atheneum \ed 
the way with solid self-complacency ; then, 
after another flourish of morning and 
evening trumpets, The Literary Gazette, 
being in duty bound to it, with great re- 
luctance showed the work and its author 
its countenance, and passed by on the 
other side; finally, moreover, Mr. Hunt 
himself has vouchsated an elucidatory 
page or two in his penny Tatler, which 
cannot be too highly prized as a spe cinuen 
of modest author ‘ship. 

All on the gui vive for this memorable 
* memoir,” this novel of novels, we sent 
to our bookseller for a copy, but he knew 
no more about it than we did ;—nothing 
daunted, we addressed a line to the pub- 
lisher upon the subject, who politely in- 
formed us that we should have it “ as 
soon as possible;”-—and, doubting what 
unforeseen accident had so delayed or li- 
inited its publication, we resolved to take 
in a supply of patience, and keep our- 
selves in readiness till the latest possible 
hour,—-when the following paragraph met 
our eye in the morning and evening 
papers :—- 

* The appearance of Mr. Leigh Hunt's 
Sir Ralph Esher, or Memoirs of the Court 
of Charles the Second, is, we perceive, 
postponed to the end of the month. The 
impatience of the novel-reading public 


might, we think, have been better consi- 
dered; though “ report speaks so goldenly 


of it,” that, come when it will, its novelty 
and spirit cannot fail to be warmly wel- 
comed: ’’—or, in other words, —‘* come 


when it will,” it will have been previously 
so plentifully puffed, that the edition will 
be nearly exhausted by orders for the 
monthly parcels, and the book so cleverly 
“twmned out’ as to bid defiance to the 
opinions of the ‘ novel-reading public,’ 
housemaids, critics and all !—The rogue- 
ish reviewers !—see how they chuckle 
about their ** golden opinions !"— 

But to our extracts ;— Mr. Hunt is very 
much pleased with his narrative of the 
ereat sea-fight with the Dutch in 1665, 
which would have been better were it not 
so long, obliging us to content ourselves 
with the first and most active scenes :— 

“It was two o'clock in the morning, 
on the 3d of June, when the enemy were 
discovered lighting their matches; and 
after contriving to get the wind of them, 
the battle began about three. It took 
place off Lowestoft, and was the most me- 
morable one of the kind that had yet 
been known. We had about a hundred 
ships on our side, the Dutch a good many 
more. His highness’s vessel, the Royal 
Charles, by some mischance or other, 
was not so much engaged at first as many 
of the others. Gallant Kit Minns, who 


so shocked the Spaniard with his brief 


name, and delighted Nelly with his 
plebeian origin, got a-head of us, and was 
the first to engage; and afterwards the 
Earl of Sandwich succeeded in breaking 





| balls of their cheeses. A 
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the enemy into two divisions ; Which was 
the ultimate causeof our v ictory. 

“ How all this took place, I cannot 
pretend to say; nor, for aught I could 
learn, were more official persons much 
better agreed upon it. All I know is, 
that the weather was very fine and clear 
when we began, with not a cloud in the 
sky; that we made a number of tacks, 
signals, stoppages, and other phenomena, 
as unintelligible apparently to those who 
assisted in making them, es te us volun- 
teers who looked on; that when I fancied 
we were close to the Dutchmen, I found, 
by a little turn of the vessel, that we were 
a “good way off} as if when sonal tu strike 
one another in thisanartial dance, we sud- 
denly thought fit to curtesy round about; 
and that, finally, on a sudden, drums 
beat, and trumpets sounded; and we 
found ourselves giving and receiving 
thundering broadsides from a Dutchmar, 
as Was the ‘ase with most of the oth r 
ships. ‘There was a show of something 
like order and design at first, and the op- 
ponents approached each other in line; 
but it did not hold. We proceeded to 
charge through one another's ranks, as 
well as we could, which we did several 
times, exchanging salutes of the most vio- 
lent description: and then it should seem, 
we selected our individual like the 
heroes in Virgil, and so stabbed away 
for it. 

* We had long prepared for battle. 
Every thing was in order. ‘The looks of 
the old seamen were quiet, as usual; 
those of the new ones more so, but a lit- 
tle pale. ’'T'was like the hush before a 
tempest. 

“The first crash of the broadside was 
tremendous. ‘There was a flash like 
lightning, and then the side of the vessel 
seemed giving way like a house. This 
was followed by groans, and the flying of 
splinters and pieces of iron. The men 
hurra’d. 

‘““T was stationed with Herne and some 
others on the quarter-deck, in the capa- 
city of aid-de-camps to his highness. If 
is lucky he had no orders for me very 
spe edily ; ; for the novelty, the noise, and 
the mystification, fairly took away my 
senses for amoment. I believe Mont: ag 


foes, 


said something to me, which I did not 
very well understand. I soon, however, 


recovered; and felt nothing except a 
greater wish to be stirring. ‘The seamen 
were at their guns; the smoke was thick- 
ening ; and Herne was at my side, wate ‘h- 

ing the duke, who walked up and down 
be fore us, conversing with his captain, 

Sir William Penn. The duke then called 
back to him my Lords Falmouth and 
Muskerry, who had been conversing with 
him before, and resumed the discourse. 
They were joined by Dick Boyle, who 
had been laughing to us about a notion of 
Hewitt’s, that the Dutch made cannon- 


minute had 
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scarcely elapsed, when a little powder- 
monkey, running pas®@ us (a boy with 
flaxen locks like a doll,) cried out, in his 
penny-whistle voice, ‘D—nation!’ his 
heels being tripped up at the same time 
by a plash of blood. This blood was 

oor Dick Boyle’s. One of the cannon- 
balls he had been joking about, as if to 
make him eat his words, had swept, at a 
blow, himself, Lord Falmouth, and Lord 
Muskerry, knocking off the head of our 
gallant acquaintance, and dashing the 
blood and brains of Lord Falmouth over 
the duke’s person. Sir Thomas Clifford 
was talking with the disguised priest. 

‘We all ran up to his highness, to see 
that he was safe. aes 

«Some vinegar and a sponge: you'll 
find it in the cabin, gentlemen,’ said Penn. 

‘© *Go, Esher,’ said Herne, ‘for some- 
thing has hurt my side.’ 

‘Something had hurt both of us a lit- 
tle. I know not what it was, but it came 
from our poor friends. It was said after- 
wards to be Mr. Boyle’s head. My 
wound was in the left arm. I did not 
feel it at the time; but when I proceeded 
to use the muscle in getting the sponge 
and vinegar, it gave me an agony that 
turned me sick. I fetched what was 
wanted; and had the honour of assisting 
to purify the royal person. Some blood 
had spirted over the duke’s face. His 
highness was very firm; but talked more 
than usual. He made us note down the 
hour, and other circumstances attending 
the accident. 

‘ Warm work continued till about two 
in the afternoon, when the fire of the 
enemy beginning to slacken, and Opdam 
not shouldering us, or making so -much 
noise as he had done, the duke gave the 
word to forbear firing a little, in order 
that the smoke being diminished, we 
might kuow what we were about. 

“ Having thus cleared our eyesight, we 
found ourselves agreeably accompanied by 
the Royal Oak, and some other vessels, 
which had dropped out of the battle to re- 
fit: an addition to our strength, which so 
daunted the enemy, that they had begun, 
though in a very brave and reluctant man- 
ner, to give way. It was a pleasant sight 
to see friends so close to us, instead of 
enemies; for though I had been set in 
the place of an officer who was killed, and 
had now some active work to look to, and 
so was occupied, and full of any thoughts 
but uneasy ones, yet the sense of hazard 
doubles the affectionate as well as hostile 
emotions; and our hands longed to grap- 
ple as much in a friendly way with our 
countrymen aboard the new comers, as 
they did to settle the pertinacity of the 
Dutchmen. 

“The Royal Charles now recommenced 
firing, and the battle was again raging in 
other quarters, when a noise, as if the ship 
had burst asunder, suddenly took place. 
This was succeeded by a darkness, and a 








silence like midnight. I had no concep- 
tion what it was at the moment. Yt 
seemed like an earthquake at sea; or ra- 
ther (Sir Philip said) as if heaven had 
thrust down its foot, clothed in night and 
darkness, to trample us for our folly. The 
ship trembled, and the sails plunged like 
a shaken carpet. A thick smoke then 
fell upon us. 

“It was Opdam, who had blown up. 
A dead quiet succeeded through the 

ole fleet, for at least ten minutes, in- 
terrupted only by the working of the ship 
and little cries of men. We seemed to 
hear even the silence for the space of a 
minute or so; in the course of which, the 
man who had been working the gun next 
me, said in a low, but unfaltering voice, 
‘He shall feed mein a green pasture, and 
lead me forth beside the waters of com- 
fort.’ The voice then retreated inwardly, 
still muttering the psalm. 

“The tranquil beauty of the verse that 
was thus audible, accompanied by the 
mysterious horror of the circumstanees 
around us, had an effect singularly corro- 
borative of the awfulness of the moment. 
A little after the explosion, and when the 
mind had become, as it were, duly sensi- 
ble of its extreme terribleness, I shook 
from head to foot, like a frightened horse. 
Older men did not hesitate to avow them- 
selves as much affected. My friend Herne 
not only shook, but somebody whispering 
to him, to know what it was, he said his 
tongue cleaved to his mouth, and that he 
forgot the man’s name who asked him. 

“The first thing that roused us from 
our astonishment, was the falling of splin- 
ters, pieces of rope, and fiery pitch and 
oakum, which alarming us for the safety 
of the vessel, put all hands in requisition. 
The Dutch had now quite given way, and 
were preparing to run for it, with the ex- 
ception of the Orange, a fine eighty-four, 
commanded by one Seaton, a man of 
Scottish parentage; who being a stout 
fellow, and of a family celebrated for their 
high spirit, must needs resolve to run his 
vessel on board us, and so have the honour 

taking, or being taken, by the duke. 
We discerned him, like the image of a 
gallant seaman, against the red and dark- 
rolling smoke, mounted aloft on the stern, 
and brandishing a two-handled_ broad- 
sword. Seeing him advance thus boldly 
and alone, some cried out, it was a fire- 
ship; but the duke bade them be quiet, 
for they would see their mistake presently 
by the broadside he was preparing to give 
us. ‘The honour, however, of being thus 


set to rights was interrupted, like that of, 


our leading the van, by a vessel a-head of 
us; which running between, and getting 
yard-arm and yard-arm with the valiant 
Scot, received the intended broadside, 
giving him one in return, though not 
without a loss of sixty men. Seaton had 
soon to do with more than one enemy, 
and so was compelled to strike; and in 








three days after, ‘he died, sir: (as I 
heard the duke say to Mr. Evelyn,) died, 
sir, of his wounds and bruises, the conse- 
quence of his rash ambition.’ 

‘‘ This vessel was fired, and the men 
taken out. ‘The same destruction over- 
took five or six other vessels in a more 
terrible manner, by means of our fire- 
ships. ‘Their crews plunged out of them 
into the waters, fairly covering the sea 
round about us. At this sad spectacle, 
with the inconsistency so remarkable in 
human nature, and at which, in our re- 
flecting moments, we know not whether 
to admire or be angry, every body was 
putting forth to help the enemies they had 
just ruined, hazarding their own lives 
with receiving and dragging them up into 
their boats, some of which threatened to 
swamp at every dip. My friend, Sir Phi- 
lip, making nothing of his wound, (indeed 
it was not much,) had eagerly asked the 
duke to let him goupon this service. His 
highness, who had a great regard for him, 
affectionately bade him not be too eager ; 
adding, as he saw he wished it, that | 
might go and assist him; and desiring me 
to control his ardour. But we forgot 
every thing when we saw the drenched 
and earnest wretches, crowding about us, 
weltering and beating against the boat. 
The great basin of the sea, in which we 
suddenly found ourselves let down, the 
huge hulks of the vessels around us, the 
cries of the boats’ crews and their officers, 
the sulphureous atmosphere rolling around 
and narrowing the horizon, and the very 
colours of the officers’ heavy coats, with 
their reds and blues, make up sometimes 
a picture in my imagination, as if I re- 
membered observing it all at the moment. 
The men whom we had just been regard- 
ing as enemies, seemed now to consist of 
none but sons and brothers, for whose 
fate we were as anxious as if their kindred 
was our ewn. “I'was an affecting sight to 
see rugged old men kissing our hands, be- 
cause the nearness of death had made 
them think of their children; and beard- 
less boys lording it over older but duller 
seamen, in the vivacity of their rank. 
‘My God!’ exclaimed Herne, looking at 
a boat close to us, and turning as pale as 
he had latterly been red, ‘it must be 
done !—See, Mr. Walters! ’—addressing 
a master’s mate, who was with us. Wal- 
ters turned about, and taking a marling- 
spike in his hand, stretched over to 
the boat, and dashed it on the knuckles 
of a man who was struggling to get in. 
The poor wretch gave up the struggle, 
and retreated into his watery grave; but 
the boat was saved. Sir Philip turned 
aside, and tried to conceal his tears. 
‘God bless you, sir,’ said Walters; ‘ you 
have been the salvation of a matter of 
thirty men.’ My friend said nothing. 
We were now pulling back to the ship ; 
and he sat with his hat over his eyes, 
looking on the water. But the same 
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evening he got permission of the duke t 
have Mr. W alters presented to him, aol 
lis highness promised to bear him in 
mind, which he did.’ 

Our next is a \ ery touching love-story, 
by no means so enc ‘umbered with aftecta- 
tion as most of Mr. Hunt's pathos and 
sentiment generally is. We cannot help, 
however, pointing out the absnrdity of 
that passage where “the grace of his 
(Richard’s) memory ™ is talked of. 

“A young merchant in the city was 
seized with the syptoms of the disorder, 
just as the day had been fixed which was 
to unite him wiih his mistress. Some 
difficulties had been thrown in the way of 
the union by a crabbed guardian; and 
many hours ‘had not elapsed trom their 
removal, and every thing been settled, 
(which the lover haste ned { tosce done with 
the greatest impatience, ) when the terrible 
spots appeared that were to cut him off 
from communion with the uninfected. It 
is supposed, that the obstacles in the first 
instanee, and the hurry afterwards, threw 
his blood into a ferment, which exasperated 
the attack. He wished to make light of 
the matter, and to go about his ordinary 
CONnCcerHs 5 but the strangeness of his sen- 
sations, and the thought of the peril that 
he might bring to jis mistress, soon made 
him give up this pretension. He said, 
that his horrer at first inclined him to ery 
aloud, to tear his hair, and dash himself 
against the wall of the room; but the 
thoughts of her again controlled him, and 
he resolved to go through every thing as 
patiently as inight be, lest he should add 
to his chances of losing her. He sent 
her a message to that efteet, bidding her 
be of good heart; and then, in a passion 
of tears, which he resolved shouid be his 
last, but which, he said, seemed to give 
him a wonderful kind of humble support, 
hetook himself to his prayers, and so to 
his bed. He was soon Jeft alone with none 
but an old nurse to attend him: but as he 
did not sleep, and the good woman, ob- 
serving him tranquil, slept a great deal, he 
thought next day he might as well rise 
and go into the garden for a little air. 
The garden, though in the city, was a very 
pretty one, and as it abuited on 
grounds, belong! "phir OL Olle side t to achure! un. 
and on the other to a field where they 
shot at butts, was removed both from sight 
and noise, and might be called even soli- 
tary. He found himself alarmingly weak ; 
and the air, instead of relieving, seemed 
to bring the weight of an oven with it; 
but there was grass and roses; and he 
thought it w ould add to the grace of his 
memory with her he loved, if he died in 
so sweet a spot, rather than in the house. 
Besides, he could not bear to think of 
dying in what, he hoped, would have been 
his bridal bed. These reflections made 
him again shed tears in spite of himself, 
and he lay down on a bench-under a tree, 
wishing he could me!t away in that tender 


some 
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despair. The young gentleman guessed 
that he had lain in this way a good hour, 
during which he had a sleep that a little 
refreshed him, when he heard himself 
called by his name. He thought it was 
the nurse, and looked towards the house, 
but saw nobody. The name was repeated 
twice, the last time with the addition of 
an epithet of tenderness, which he knew 
could come from no such person. His 
heart began to beat; and his ear guiding 
him truly to the voice, which he now re- 
cognised, he saw, on the top of the wall 
nearly opposite him, and under a tree 
vhich overhung it from the outside, his 
beloved mistress, holding with one hand 
on a bough, and with the other supporting 
herself in the posture of one who intended 


to come down. ‘Oh, Richard!’ said she, 
‘what a blessing to find you here, and 
nobody to hinder me! TI have cheated 


them, and slunk away, my love! my life!’ 
Or lover said, these last little words had 
a wonderful effect on him. With all her 
teuderness, his betrothed bride had never 
yet indulged it so far as to utter such 
‘conjugal words, (that was his phrase.) 
Hic said, they seemed to give her a right 
to join him; and they filled him with such 
love and vratitude, that the ve ry langour 
of his illness became confounded with a 
bewitching pleasure. He confessed, that 
the dread of her being infected, though it 
still recurred to him, was much fainter 
than before. However, he the more 
thought it was his duty to urge it, and did 
so. But the lady had no suc h dread. She 
had come on purpose to brave it. In 
vain he spoke as loudly as he could, and 
rose Up and began to drag his steps 
towards her; in vain he mi ade signs to 
her not to descend. ‘ Dearest Rich: ard,’ 

said she, if you cannot help me down, it 
is but an easy jump, and do you think any 
thing will » iduce me to go ‘back? J am 
come tonurse you, and make you happy. 

‘You will die,’ said the lover in a faint 
voice, now arrived within hearing, and 
still making signs of refusal. ‘Oh no; 
Hleayen will bless us,’ cried she; ‘I will 
not go back, mark me; I will not, indeed; 
I cannot, much less now I have seen you, 


aid in that sick gown. But I see you 
cannet help me down. You are unable. 


‘Therefore I come.’ With these words she 
made the jump, and the next minute was. 
supporting him in her arms. She put her 

arms round him, and took his repelling 
hand into hers, and, raising herself, kissed 
him on the mouth, saying—‘ Now I be- 
long to you. Let me seat you on the 
bench, and get you some drink. Iam 
your wife now, and your dear servant, and 
your nurse.’ ‘Their eyes were tilled with 
tears, and the lover could only lift his 
head towards heaven, as much as to say, 
that ‘they should at all events live there.’ 
Not being able to reach the bench, he sat 
down in a thicket of roses. The young 
lady went to get him some drink, and re- 








turned with the news that she had waked 
the astonished nurse, and sent her to tell 
her guardian where she was. Nobody 
expected him to venture to come and 
fetch her, and he did not. He told the 
gentleman who had these particulars from 
him, that this behaviour of his betrothed 
bride, put him in a state so new and 
transporting, that he conceived an altera- 
tion of his Bleed must have taken place 
very speedily after her return from the 
house; for though he could hs ardly bear 
his delight, he began manifestly to get 
better within an hour afterwards. The 
lady never received the infection. Their 
friends said she would, and that two would 
die instead of one. The physician pro- 
phesied otherwise. Neither the lover nor 
his mistress, however, would quit their 
retreat till all doubt of the possibility of 
infecting others was more than done 
away. In the course of six weeks they 
were man and wife; and ny acquaintance 
told me, not as many days. ago, that they 
were still living, and a pattern of love 
and esteem.’ 

With this, for the present, we take our 
leave. 
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ALLAN, THE SCOTCH PAINTER. 


Lives of [llustrious and Distinguished 
Scolchinen, from the carliest’ Perwd to 
the prese at ‘Lime. Part 1. By Robert 
Chambers. Glasgow. Blackie and Son. 


Tuts is the first part of a new biographical 
dictionary, which promises a vast fund of 
entertaining and valuable information, 
being industriously written and compiled 
by Mr. Chatnbers, whose talent and tact 
in such matters is well known. Amongst 
the biographies included in this part, are 
those of Arbuthnot, Dr. Baillie, Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, Anderson, (the founder of 
the Glasgow Institution,) and Hugo Ar- 
not. We quote an amusing sketch of 
David Allan, one of the earliest painters 
of any consequence amongst our northern 
neighbours :— 

‘* David Allan, a painter of great merit, 
was born at Alloa, February 13th, 1744. 
lie was the son of Mr. David Allan, 
shore-master at that small port. ‘The mo- 
ther of Allan, whose maiden name was 
Gullan, brought him prematurely into the 

orld, and died a few days after his birth. 
Che young painter had so small a mouth 
that no nurse could be found in the place 
fitted to give him suck: at length, one 
being heard of, who lived at the distance 
of soime miles, he was packed up in a bas- 
ket amidst cotton, and sent off under the 
charge of aman who carried him on horse- 
back, the journey being rendered addi- 
tionally dangerous by a deep snow. The 
horse happened to stiunble, the man fell 
off, and the tiny wretch was eje ‘ected from 
the basket into the snow, receiving as he 
fell a severe cut upon his head. Such 
were the circumstances under which Mr. 
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David Allan commenced the business of 
existence. 

“ Even after having experienced the 
tender cares of his nurse, misfortune con- 
tinned to harass him. In the autumn o! 
1745, when he must have been about 
eighteen months old, a battery was erected 
at Alloa, to defend the passage of the 
Forth against the attempts of Prince 
Charles’s army. - While the men were 
tiring the cannon for experiment, the maid 
intrusted with the char ge of young Allan 
ran across the open space in front, at the 
moment when they were discharged, and 
he only escaped death by a hair breadth. 

“‘ His genius for designing was first de- 
veloped by accident. Being confined at 
home with a burnt foot, his father one 
day said to him, ‘ you idle little rogue, 
you are kept from school doing nothing ! 
come, here is a bit of chalk, draw some- 
thing with it upon the floor.’ He took 
the chalk, and began to delineate figures 
of houses, animals, and other familiar ob- 
jects; in all of which he succeeded so 


well that the chalk was seldom afterwards 


out of his hand. When he was about ten 
years of age, his pedagogue happened to 
exercise his authority over some of the 
boys in a rather ludicrous manner: Allan 
immediately drew a caricature of the 
transaction upon a slate, and handed it 
about for the amusement of his compa- 
nions. The master of the ferule, an old, 
vain, conceited person, who used to strut 
about the ssianed dressed in a tartan night- 
cap and long tartan gown, got hold of the 
icture, und right soon detected that he 
Fimself was the most conspicuous and the 
most ridiculous figure. ‘The satire was so 
keen, and the laugh which it excited sunk. 
so deep, that the object of it was not sa- 
tisfied till he had made acomplaint to old 
Allan, and had the boy taken from his 
school. When questioned by his father 
how he had the effrontery to insult his 
master, by representing him so ridicu- 
lously on his slate, his answer was, ‘ I only 
made it /ike him, and it was all for fun! ’ 
“ The father observed the decided ge- 
nius of his son, and had the good sense to 
offer it no resistance. At this time, the 
establishment of the Messrs. Foulis’s Aca- 
demy of Arts at Glasgow was making 
some noise in the country. Allan, there- 


fore, resolved to apprentice his son to 


those gentlemen upon the terms given out 
in their prospectus of the institution. On 
the 25th of I'ebruary, 1755, when exactly 
eleven years of age, the young draftsman 
was bound apprentice to the Messrs. 
Foulis for seven years, to attend their 
painting academy in the univ ersity of 
Glasgow. In] Newhall House there is a 
sketch in oil, done by him, representing 
the inside of the academy, with an exact 
portrait of Robert Foulis in the act of eri- 
ticising a large picture, and giving in- 
structions to his principal painter about it. 

“In the year 1764, some of his per- 





formances attracted the notice of Lord 
Catheart, whose seat, Shaw Park, was si- 
cuated in Clackmannanshire, near Alloa. 
Lady Catheart introduced him to the no- 
tice of Lady Frances Erskine, daughter of 
the insurgent Earl of Mar, and mother of 
the gentleman to whom the peerage was 
restored in 1824; as also to Lady Char- 
lotte Erskine, to Mrs. Abercromby, of 
fullibody, mother of Sir Ralph, and to 
some other personages of distinction in 
the neighbourhood of his birth-place. By 
the associated purses of these kind pa- 
trons, Allan was enabled to go to Italy, 
where he studied with unremitting appli- 
cation for eleven years. During his resi- 
dence there, Lady Cathcart used to write 
to him with all the care and affection of a 
mother. In 1773, while living at Rome, 
he gained the prize medal given by the 
Academy of St. Luke for the best speci- 
men of historical composition ; being the 
only Scotchman who had ever reached 
that honour, besides Mr. Gavin Hamilton. 

*“ After his return, in 1777, Allan re- 
sided for about two years in London ; 
but, falling into a bad state of health, he 
was ordered home to Scotland for a 
change of air. Soon after his arrival in 
idinburgh, he was appointed successor to 
Runciman, (deceased,) as master and di- 
rector of the academy established by the 
Board of Trustees for Manufactures and 
Improvements, for the purpose of diffus- 
ing a knowledge of the principles of the 
fine arts and elegance of design in the va- 
rious manufactures and works which re- 
quired to be figured and ornamented; a 
charge for which he was peculiarly well 
qualitied, by the extensive knowledge he 
possessed of every branch of the art. He 
retained the situation till his death. 

* Allan was much admired for his ta- 
lents in composition, the truth with which 
be delineated nature, and the character- 
istic humour which distinguished his pic- 
tures, drawings, and etchings. There are 
several engravings from his pictures, as, 
‘ The Origin of Painting, or the Corinthian 
Maid drawing the Shadow of her Lover,’ 
and four in aqua-tinta, by Paul § Sandby, 
from drawings made by Allan when at 
Rome, representing the sports during the 
carnival. Several of the figures were 
portraits of persons well known to the 
English who visited Rome between 1770 
and 1780. There is one caricature by 
Allan, which is well known to Scottish 
collectors: it represents the interior of a 
church or meeting-house at Dunfermline, 
at the moment when an imprudent couple 
are rebuked by the clergyman. There is 
a drollery about the whole of this per- 
formance that never fails to amuse. The 
alliance of his genius to that of our na- 
tional poets, led Allan, in 1788, to pub- 
lish an edition of the ‘Gentle Shepherd,’ 
with characteristic drawings. He also 


published a collection of the most humor- 
ous of the old Scottish songs, each illus- 





trated by a characteristic etching. At 
his death, which happened on the 6th of 
August, 1796, he left a series of draw- 
ings, designed for the poems of Burns, in 
an equally graphic and humorous style. 
There is one property which runs through 
all the designs of Allan, and by which his 
productions may be distinguished at the 
most casual glance: this is a peculiar ele- 
gance of form which he always gives to 
the limbs of his figures—elegance to such 
a degree, that, in many cases, it may be 
pronounced out of nature. 

“ Allan, by his wife, whom he married 
in 1788, left one son, bearing his own 
name, and who was sent out as a cadet to 
India, and one daughter named Barbara, 
In person, our Scottish Hogarth, as he 
was called, had nothing attractive. The 
misfortunes attending his entrance into 
the world were such as nothing in after 
life could repair. ‘ His figure was a bad 
resemblance of his humorous precursor of 
the English metropolis. He was under 
the middle size; of a slender, feeble 
make; with a long, sharp, lean, white, 
coarse face, much pitted by the small-pox, 
and fair hair. His large prominent eyes, 
of a light colour, were weak, near-sighted, 
and not ver y animated. His nose was 
long and high, his mouth wide, and both 
ill-shaped. His whole exterior to strangers 
appeared unengaging, trifling, and mean ; 
and his deportment was timid and obse- 
quious. ‘The prejudices naturally excited 
by these disadvantages at introduction, 
were, however, dispelled on acquaintance ; 
and, as he became easy and pleased, gra- 
dually vielded to agreeable sensations ; 
till they insensibly vanished, and at last, 
were not only overlooked, but, from the 
effect of contrast, even heightened the at- 
tractions by w hich they were so unexpeet- 
edly followed. When in company he 
esteemed and which suited his taste, as 
restraint wore off, his eye imperceptibly 
became active, bright, and penetrating ; 
his manner and address quick, lively, and 
interesting—always kind, polite, and re- 
spectful; his conversation open and gay, 
humorous without satire, and playfully 
replete with benevolence, observation, and 
anecdote.’— Brown’s edition of the Gentle 
Shepherd, 1808. 

“The author who thus forcibly deline- 
ates his external appearance, gives the 
following character of his genius. ‘ As a 
painter, at least in his own country, he 
neither excelled in drawing, composition, 
colouring, nor effect. Like Hogarth, too, 
beauty, grace, and grandeur of ‘individual 
outline and form, or of style, constitute no 
part of his merit. He was no Correggio, 
Raphael, or Michael Angelo. He painted 
portraits as well as Hogarth, below the 
middle size; but they are void of all 
charms of elegance, and of the chiaro-ob- 
scuro, and are recommended by nothing 
but a strong homely resemblance. As an 
artist and a man of genius, his charac- 
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teristic talent lay in expression, in the imi- 
tation of nature with truth and humour, 
especially in the representation of ludi- 
crous scenes in low life. His eye was 
ever on the watch for every eccentric fi 
gure, every motley group, or ridiculous 
incident, out of which his pencil or his 
needle could draw innocent entertainment 
and mirth.’ ” 


It is proposed to complete this work in 
twenty parts; the present one being em- 
bellished with a portrait of Duncan 
Forbes. 





The Golden Farmer ; being an Attempt to 
unite the Facts pointed out by Nature in 
the Sciences of Geology, Chemistry, and 


Botany, with Practical Operations of 


Husbandmen, to enuble them to grow more 
Corn, and beneficially increase the Em- 
ployment of the Labourer, By E. J. 
Lance. Ridgway. 


Tuts pamphlet is published “under the 
superintendance of several who feel inter- 
ested in farming pursuits,” is dedicated to 
the Members of all Scientific and Me- 
chanics’ Institutions of Great Britain, (to 
which institutions the author professes 
himself indebted for his first notions of the 
experimental and useful arts,) and con- 
tains “ hints and suggestions, not compiled 
from others for the purpose of making a 
book, but collected from personal observa- 
tions and inquiry, solely with a view to 

ublic information and advantage.”” We 
lan partially looked over these pages, and 
are of opinion, that their contents are of a 
useful character, and, from the simplicity 
of their style, calculated to be generally 
available. The author thinks so, too; and, 
accordingly, “ the purchaser of this essay 
is requested to recommend every one who 
feels anxious for the success of the plough, 
to purchase a copy.” This would be a cheap 
method of advertising truly!—we wish 
the readers of our paper would take a 
hint from Mr. Lance, and save us a great 
deal of expense. 





Samouelle’s Entomological Cabinet. No. 1. 
Renshaw and Rush. 


Tuts little work is restricted to the Natural 
History of British Insects, being intended 
as “a Land-book to the Juvenile, a Texrt- 
book to the Tyro, and a Magazine to the 
Scientific. In explication of this three- 
fold view, the author begs to observe, that 
he will always endeavour to render his 
work popular.” To do this effectually, 
we would recommend him to diminish his 
price, and by no means to increase it, 
as he seems to threaten. Six inch-long 
coloured insects, with six letter-press de- 
scriptions, albeit in a pink cover enclosed, 
can never become popular with John Bull 
at half-a-crown. Its high price, however, 
is the only point on which we quarrel with 
Mr. Samouelle’s book. 


Observations on the Nature of Malignant 
Cholera, with a View to establish Correct 
Principles of its Prevention and Treat- 
ment: Drawn up at the Request of the 
Westminster Medical Society, by Dr. 
Wilson Philip. Renshaw and Rush. 


One of the best considered, and most im- 
partial essays upon this disorder we have 
inet with, and calculated to be practically 
useful if attentively perused. 


Family Classical Library. Plutarch. Vol.3. 
A. J. Valpy. 

Turs is the twenty-third volume of one 
of the most useful and well-conducted 
series now in course of publication. These 
translations of famous classical writings, 
being published in a cheap and available 
form, offer a ready substitute to those 
whose time or talents have not permit- 
ted their enjoying in the  originals.— 
Amongst the authors already included are 
Demosthenes, Sallust, Xenophon, Hero- 
dotus, Virgil, ‘Tacitus, Horace, Thucy- 
dides, &c.; and the editor assures us that 
such scrupulous attention has been paid 
to the selection and revision of these vo- 
lumes, that the youth of both sexes may 
freely peruse them. 








the Use of Schools. By the Rev. Peter 

Hall, M.A. Whittaker and Co. 
Tue author claims little merit for origin- 
ality or novelty of design; his present ru- 
diments being little else than a moditica- 
tion of the Eton grammar; decidedly, op 
the whole, the best in use, though itself 
susceptible of much improvement. Mr. 
Hall gives the whole of his grammar in 
English, with the exception of the syntax, 
which he places after the prosody, we 
think injudiciously. Mr. Hall is entitled 
to reward for this attempt at simplifica- 
tion of grammar-school jargon. 








The Ladies’ Cabinet of Fashion, Music, and 
Romance. No.1. ¥F.G. Henderson. 
Turis is a new candidate in a market 
already over-stocked. ‘The ladies of Eng- 
land may now suit their literary tastes with 
every shape, size, colour, quality, and price. 
Its contents are of the usual style and me- 
rit,—the size is what is styled “ pocket,” 
an obsolete term in female vocabularies, 
and the illustrations comprise four plates 
of fashions, a piece of music, and a * De- 

serted Mother.” 
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THE PREMIER AND HIS WIFE. 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
No. 189, (for January. ) 

Ir is a long time since we have paid our 
respects to our worthy and right welcome 
friend, Cbristopher North, of the North. 
There are two highly, entertaining, and 
well-written articles of the lighter de- 
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scription in the present Number; we 
allude to the “Traveller in Spite of Hitr.- 
self,’’ and “ The Premier and his Wife; 
a story of the great world,” from the 
latter of which, omitting the earlier de- 
tails of love, romance, and domest’e 
happiness, we take the following slightly 
abridged extract, plunging our hero inte 
the very thick of politics. Having ac- 
cepted a borough seat, and acquitted him- 
self with great eclat, he, notwithstanding, 
feels a craving for the peaceful retreat cf 
his former life, and, indeed, has just pre- 
mised his amiable wife to return with her 
into the country, when an accident alters 
his purpose, and determines his fate :—- 

‘“ At dinner, a note marked “ most 
private and confidential,’ was handed to 
him. It was from the minister, reque: t- 
ing his ‘ wnmediate presence.’ He found 
the great man in a state of serious agite- 
tion. ‘* Lord Castleton,’ said he, ‘I have 
no reserves With you; a man of your hc- 
nour is made to be trusted. That pitiful 
fellow,’ and he named one of the most 
bustling members of his cabinet, ‘ is er- 
deavouring to outwit us. I have certain 
knowledge that he is at this moment mak- 
ing terms with the enemy, and that if we 
suffer him to remain among us anothcr 
night, wherever the disgrace may lie, the 
fall will be ours.’ 

“ The discussion lasted for a considera- 
ble time, during which Castleton wes 
beaten from point to point, until, nothir 
loath, he vielded, and walked home thi.t 
night to communicate to Matilda that she 
was the wife of a secretary of state. 

“The appointment justified the minis- 
ter’s sagacity. Castleton, assisted by the 
impression of his new official rank, pro- 
duced a powerful effect in the house. The 
intriguer was the first to feel the change 3 
and the indignant lashing which he re- 
ceived on the first attempt to defend and 
recriminate, put him out of the pale at 
once. Opposition relaxed, and the ses- 
sion closed with a triumphant majority 
for ministers.” 

“ But what had become of the secre- 
tary’s lady meanwhile? A change had 
been wrought upon her still more signal 
than wpon her ambitious lord. Her puk- 
lic rank had now placed her in the front 
of fashion! As the wife of one of the 
most prominent members of the cabinet, 
she too had her ‘ public duties to perform,’ 
her levees, patronages, her receptions, a 
perpetual round of amusements half of- 
ficial, and politics half pleasure, occupied 
every hour of the fair Matilda; still the 
watcher of the dawn, but no longer the 
pale, the pensive, or the solitary ; but the 
high-rouged, the high-toned, and the 
highly-surrounded leader of those by 
whom every thing else is led, the beaux 
and beauties of the land. 

“The current of public affairs run on 
prosperously, and Castleton was now 
openly named as the inevitable successor 
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to the premiership on the first vacancy. 
He sat at the full banquet of power. 

* One night as he was returning from 
a debate, protracted to an unsually late 
hour, a shower drove him into one of the 
clubs in Pall-Mall, where he had been an 
absentee until his face was forgotten. 
Throwing himself into a corner beside the 
fire, he took up a newspaper, and was 
reving over the Ukraine, and following 
the fates of a Tartar incursion, when he 
heard his lady's name pronounce d, and in 
something of a peculiar tone. ‘The voice 
proceeded from a party lingering over 
their concluding bottle at the further end 
of the room. 

* The observation, be it what it might, 
found an answerer in one of the guests. 

* ¢Calumny, none whatever!’ was the 
reply. ‘But let the thing be true as it 
may, what else can you expect from the 
nature of the case? Here is a pretty wo- 
man, a very pretty woman, with as much 
money as she can spend, with rank, and 
every thing that rank can give, to make a 
pretty woman play the deuce.’ 

“¢ While my lord plays the Careless 
Husband,’ interrupted another. ‘ Why, 
I could name half-a dozen, horse, foot, 
and dragoons, who carry on a regular fire 
of sentimentality with her lady yship, are 
as essential to her as her waiting-maid, 
who swear that they could carry her off to 


Scotland or Kamschatka, in a twist of 


their mustaches.’ 
“Castleton sprung on his feet; and 
was about to rush upon the throat of the 
But a moment's recollection 


ae er. 
checked him. He stood in an agony, that | 


need not have been envied by the crimi- 
nal on the gibbet. When he had reco- 
vered, the party, disturbed by his move- 
ment, had separated, and gone down 
stairs. - 

“He reached home. 
gala. Lady Castleton had given a mas- 
querade, to which the whole beau monde 
had pressed in a /evee en masse. All Lon- 
don had been raving of it for the last 
month. The night came; the ball was 
given; and the .saster of the mansion 
entered his house with no more knowledge 
of the proceedings under 
he had dropped trom the moon. 

* But to sleep was impossible. ‘The 
conversation at the club-room came with 
fresh keenness upon his mind. A domino, 
one of the dozen changes which the spirit 
of his fair wife was to undergo during the 
night, had, by some accident, made its 
way into his apartment; he fling it over 
him, and hurried down, and _ figured 
among the bacchanals and bashaws, shep- 
herdess of the Alps, and suitors wrapped 


up to the chin in their silks and furs of” 


Doria and Dandolo. For the moment 
Castleton determined to enjoy the scene. 
But he found himself unconsciously look- 
ing for the lady of the féte, and at length 

eda superb Spanish cavalier, lounging 


3 


joyed? 





thoughtless complaisance of 


It was a night of 





its roof Chg if | 





in stately idleness over his sherbet, whe- 
ther Lady Castleton had yet made her 
appearance among the masquers. ‘ | 
presume, not till supper, was the don’s 
easy answer; it depends on the reigning 
chevalier whether she appears at all.’ 

“Castleton gave an involuntary start. 
The don, pleased with having something 
to say, and some one to listen to it, dis- 
burdened his soul. ‘ Her ladyship is a 
beauty and a belle; but where are the 
advantages of either, unless they are en- 
She loves admiration, as every 
fine woman does. It is paid to her as 
every fine woman receives it, by right di- 
vine; and if, within a month or a minute, 
she shall take a trip to the continent, un- 
der the protection of her Polish count, « 
retire to the soft solitude of the Lakes, 
under the guidance of her Colonel of the 
Blues, the whole matter will be, as you 
know, selon /es regles.’ 

‘*Castleton’s inmost feelings were wrung 
by this unconscious tormentor. To find 
out his wife instantly, to declare his in- 
dignation at the career which she was 
running, to expel with the most marked 


ignominy, on the spot, the whole train of 


parasites cr lovers, or under whatever 
title they brought his wife’s fair fame into 
the public mouth, was his first impulse. 
But then his knowledge of human nature 
told him how little insight he should gain, 
into the real state of the case, by this 
public explosion: how irretrievable he 
would make the offence; nay, low possi- 
ble it was that the whole was the mere 
gay and 
lovely woman, with the supposed neces- 
sities of her position at the head of fa- 
shionable life. His purpose softened, her 
beauty rose before him, the home-felt en- 


jovment of those: howrs, when party had 


not checked the current of domestic life, 
to pour the whole foree of his head af&d 


heart among the rocks and precipices of 


public life, recurred with a self-accusing 
sensation to his memory. 

“A picture of Lady Castleton caught 
his glance. It had been painted in her 
Tuscan excursion; and the costume, the 
loveliness, and the look of innocent ani- 
ination, instantly brought back the whole 
scemre. ° Why,’ he almost audibly ex- 
claimed, ‘are we not now as we were 
then ? } 
a gaudy, glittering thing, with a heart for 
none, or Br all; turning my house into a 

‘aravansary, and giving my name to be 
scoffed at by every coxcomb ‘who will con- 
descend to waste an hour upon her extra- 
vagant entertainments?’ ‘The meditation 
was broken off by the sound of a voice on 
the other side of the little screen of shrubs. 
One of the party was evidently urging the 
other to some hazardous step, by argu- 
ments drawn from the remissness of a 
husband. ‘The reply was half serious, 
half gay, but the badinage of the lady 
seemed only to encourage the gentleman 


| into the earden. 


Or why am I now the husband of 
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to presume further, until he ended with a 
direct proposition to fly from the roof of 
a husband who palpably neglected her. 
The proposal was received in silence, 
which seemed the silence of consent; but 
it was soon evident that it was the silence 
of indignation. ‘The lady declared that 
she would instantly denounce the offender 
to her husband, and attempted to with- 
draw. 

‘¢Your husband!’ was the answer; 
‘and where will you look for him? If 
truth must be told, is it not notorious, 
that you are as much separated from each 
other, as if you were already divorced ! 
that he pursues one mistress, Ambition, 
or perhaps twenty other mistresses more 
nameless, and leaves you to solitude and 
neglect ?’ 

“No reply followed; the indignation 
had given way to tears. ‘Come,’ said 
the tempter, ‘let those tears be the last 
that you shall ever shed under this roof. 
All is ready to convey you from the house 
of a cold- blooded and careless tvrant. 

“¢ Villain! let loose my hands!" were 
the only words that C astleton could hear, 
before he had burst through the screen, 
and stood before the astonished pair. ‘The 
gentleman was the identical French ex- 
count, who two years before, in the streets 
of Flor ence, had received Castleton’s pis- 
tol shot, and who, with the double object 
of gratifying his revenge, and of carrying 
oil the handsome settlement of the hand- 
some heiress, had availed himself of the 
first noment of his recovery, to ask pass- 
ports for England, and present himself at 
her ladyship’s levee. The count had 
scarcely begun to make a speech, ‘ ac- 
counting for appearances in the most 
satisfactory manner,’ when the indignant 
husband's grasp was on his throat. The 
struggle was brief, but it was effective. 
Castleton was strong, but if he had pos- 
sessed but the nerves of an infant, his 
towering indignation would have given 
him vigour. To drag the offender through 
the saloon would have been tedious, and 
have attracted attention. ‘The alternative 
was the window, and through the window 
was flung the count. It was, fortunately 
for his limbs, not high, and it opened 
He alighted in great 
astonishment, and, in a whirlwind of 
sacres, made solitary use of that post- 
chaise which was to have carried along 
with him the matchless ‘ mistress of his 
soul’ and restorer of his fallen finances, 
and took the Dover road. 

Castleton turned to his lady. He, 
too, had his share of astonishment ; he had 
expected a contrite speech, clagped hands, 
and a flood of tears. He saw none of the 
three. But the lady laughed; as far as 
bienséance will sutter so rude a thing as 
laughter to derange the etiquette of a 
hi®h-born physiognomy.  ‘ Attentions, 
said she, ‘from all men are considered a 
natural tribute on their part, to women of 
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a certain rank; and to refuse them would 
be an absolute breach of decorum on ours.’ 

“ ¢ And this is your ladyship’s determi- 
nation,’ said Castleton, sternly. 

“ «Certainly, until your lordship shall 
condescend to teach me better,’ said the 
lady, sportively. Her husband, without 
look or word more, quitted the apartment. 
The lady rejoined her guests, was more 
animated, more brilliant, and more ad- 
mired than ever—and then retired to her 
chamber, to take a miniature of her hus- 
band from its case, and weep over it, and 
sleep with it hid in her bosom. 

“The season flourished still, and Lady 
Castleton was now more incontestably 
than ever, the sovereign of the season. 
Her fetes were decorated by more counts, 


ambassadors, and lords of principalities, 


from Siberia to the Seine, than any with- 
in memory. In the midst of this glory, 
she herself was the guiding star, the most 


glittering where all was bright ; but the: 


rouge covered a cheek which was erowing 
paler aid paler, and the jewels covered a 
bosom filled with pangs, that the envied 
possessor ofall this opulence felt preying 
on her existence. 

‘‘ Castleton had turned to his old career 
with still more activity and success. In 
another week he was premier. But ‘na- 
tional emergencies, the will of a sovereign, 
the necessity of keeping administration 
together,’ the cloud of reasons that gather 
over the understanding when we are yet 
irresolute in the right, bewildered even 
the strong inind of the minister. 


‘He was roused from one of these me- 
ditations, by his valet’s announcing that 
he would be too late for the ‘ drawing- 
room.’ It was the last of the season, and 
he must attend. With a heavy and an 


irritated heart, he obeyed the tyranny of 


etiquette, and drove to St. James’s. No- 
thing could be more gracious than his re- 
ception ; but while he was in the v ery sun- 
shine of royal conversation, a face passed 


him that obliterated even the presence of 


royalty. It was pale and thin, through 
all the artifices of dress. No magnifi- 
cence could disguise the fact, that some 
secret grief was feeding on the roses there. 
The face was still beautiful and beaming, 
but the lusive of the eye was dim. It was 
zady Castleton. Both bowed, and a hur- 
ried word was exchanged; they passed 
out of the circle together, and returned to 
their home together. Expectation was 
now fully afloat; and the news followed 
that a succession of equipages had started 
from his lordship’s mansion at an early 
hour on the day after the drawing-room. 
But one wonder more was to be completed, 
and the wonder came—the announce- 
ment to the Peers and Commons that a 
new ministry was about to be formed, ‘the 
Lord Castleton having, from ill health, 
resigned.’ 
“Castleton and his lovely lady were 
forgotten in an eternity of three months ; 





they remained in their exile for the inter- 
mediate period of five years, under the 
unimaginable penalties of a noble man- 
sion, a lovely landscape round them, a 
erateful tenantry, and a life full of the di- 
versified occupations of intelligent minds, 
determined to do what good they can i 
their day. 

“Castleton was in the prime of life and 
health, and was rustic enough to think 
the dulness of the country more whole- 
some, and even more interesting, than 
any munber of nights spent between the 
house and the clubs. His lady was now 
the mother of four children, wild and 
lovely as the wild flowers of their native 
meadows. She hadrecovered her beauty ; 
af fictitious yong was now required to 
give the rose or lilly to one of the finest 
countenances of woman. She had the 
health of the mind. Tier spirit was not 
now wasted in flashing at midnight over a 
crowd of sumptuous and weary re velle 1s ;— 
hers was the lamp that threw its sacred 
light over the sacredness of home. She 
honoured her husband for his talents, his 
acquirements, and his fame,+ but she 
loved him for his heart. tle had made a 
high sacrifice for her; and she was proud 
of him and the sacrifice. Neither count 
hor prince was now found essential to her 
existence. Her husband’s praise was 


worth the incense of a kneeling circle of 


sovereigns. Castleton was an English 
husband to *, she was an English wife 
to him; and the name includes all the 
names of lov e, honour, and happiness.’ 





-_-——_——_— — — 
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LINES 

To a Young Lady, who, in reply to a Letter 

containing a declaration of Love, sent a 
blunk-sheet of paper 

Je Vai regu, ce billet si flitteur, 

Ce doux billet dont Pencre impure 
N’a point profané, la blancheur, 
Et dont invisible écriture 
Echappant a mes yeux, se fait lire & mon 
g cceur, 

Rien de plus éloquent souvent que le silence. 
Vingt fois tes regards me Vout dit; 
Ainsi, de ce billet of tu n’as rien écrit 
Je sais ce quil faut que je pense. 

Fut-il jamais un plas heureux 1 





Cis ul seat biew ta delicutesse . 
kt que je trouve de tendresse 
Dans ce billet qui ne dit rien! 
J'y vois tous les transports d’une ame qui 
s’epanche 3; 
La pudeur n’y vieut point contraindre les 
aveux, 
Et, sans rougir, par ce detour heureux, 
A mon amour tu donnes carte blanche. 
A. 


SONG AND TRIO. 
The Levée and Couchée. 

“ Call the Loves around, 
Let the whisp’ting sound 

Of their wings be heard alone, 
Till soft to rest 
My lady, blest, 

At this bright hour hath gone. 





Let Fancy’s beams 
Play o’er her dreams, 
Till, touch’d with hight all through, 
Her spirit be 
Like a summer sea, 
Shining and slumbering too. 
And while thus hush’d she lies, 
Let the whisper'd chorus rise— 
* Good evening, g good evening, to our lady's 
bright eyes! 


** But the day beam breaks, 
See, our lady wakes 
Call the Loves around once more, 
Like stars that wait 
At Morning’s gate, 
Her first steps to adore. 
Let the veil of night 
From her dawning sight 
All gently pass away, 
Like nists that flee 
From a summer sea, 
Leaving it full of day. 
And while ber last dreain flies, 
Let the whisper’d chorus rise— 
‘ Good evening, good evening, to our lady's 
bright eyes!” 
Moore’s Summer Féte, 
WALTZ DUET. 
HE. 
“ Long as I waltz’d with only thee 
Each blissful Wednesday that went by ; 
Nor stylish Stultz, nor neat Nugee, 
Adorn’d a youth so blest as I, 
Oh! ah! ab! oh! 
Those happy days ae gone—ieigho! 
SHE, 
* Long as with thee I skimin'd the ground, 
Nor yet was scorn’d for lady Jane, 
No blither nymph tetotum’d round ' 
To Collinet’s iminortal strain. 
Oh! ah! ab! oh! 
Those happy days are gone—heigho! 
lik. 
* With lady Jane now whirl’d about, 
I know no bounds of ume or breath ; 
Aud should the charmer’s bead bold out, 
My heart and heels are her's till death. 
Ou! ab! ah! ob! 
Still round and round thro’ life we'll go. 


SHE. 





“ ['o Lord Pitznoocle’s eldest son, 

A youth renown'd for waistcoats smait, 
I now have given (excuse the pun) 

A vested interest tn inv leart. 


Qi! wh! un! ( ia! 
still round and round with him I'll go, 
lik, 


“ What if, by fond remembrance led 
Again to wear our mutual chain, 
For me thou cut’st Fitznoodle dead, 
And IL levant from lady Jane. 
Oh! ab! ah! oh! 
Still round and round again we'll go. 
SHE. 
“ Though he the Noodle honours give, 
And thine, dear youth, are not so high, 
With thee in endless waltz I'd live, 
With thee, to Weber's stop. waltz, die! 
Oh! ah! ah! oh! 
Thus round and round thro’ life we'll go. 
(Exeunt wallaing.) 


Summer Féte, 





~—— 


ee ee ee 
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Hine Arts. 


Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colow's. Part 1. Tilt. 
Turis is another series of plates, which we 
hail with peculiar sentiments of pride and 
satisfaction, and which we are sure must 
meet with a very extensive patronage, if 
there be any patriotism or taste amongst 
our print collectors. In their greedy avi- 
dity for foreign curiosities, native talent 
had been so long neglected, and so abo- 
— vilified, that it actually became 
a problem with certain sapient people, 
whether there was not a something “ in 
the air” of Great Britain that disagreed 
with the delicate constitutions of our 
brushes, pencils, and paint-pots. Time, 
and the perpetual search after “ novelty,” 
have at length opened people’s eyes. ‘The 
Society of Water Colours is an institution 
to which the arts and artists of England 
are much indebted ;—through their indi- 
vidual exertions, almost unaided by the 
patronage of wealth and name, they have 
worked themselves into notoriety, and 
established their claim to one of the most 
interesting and select exhibitions of the 
season. ‘The idea of a series of plates 
from their most effective performanees is 
a good one; which, in the three specimens 
before us, is ably seconded by the talented 
avers of Goodall, Smith, and Lewis. 
rhe most striking and interesting plate 
in the First Part is that from Stephanoff’s 
ingenious picture of “ Rembrandt in his 
Study,” admirably engraved by Charles 
Lewis. 
aie 


Drama. 











DRURY LANF. 
Friday.—The Brigand; Harlequin and Little 
Thumb; the Bride of Ludgate. 
Saturday —My own Lover; the Pantomime. 
Monday.—Macbeth; the Pantomime. 
Tuesday.—Rob Roy; the Pantomime. 
Wednesday.—The Rent Day; My own Lover; the 


Pantomime. 
Thursday.— The Rent Day; Masaniello; the 
Pantomime. 


COVENT GARDEN, 
Friday.—Catherine of Cleves; Hide and Seek ; 
Hop o’ my Thumb. 
Suturday.—Cinderella; the Pantomime. 
Monday.—Catherine of Cleves ; Teddy the Tiler ; 
the Pantomime. 
Tuesday.—Fra Diavolo; the Pantomime. 
Wednesday.—Catherine of Cleves ; Country Quar- 
ters; the Pantomime. 
Thursday.—The School for Scandal; the Panto. 
mime. 


Tue Rent Day, we need scarcely inform 


our readers, is “a domestic drama,” and | 


one of considerable merit, from the pen of 


Mr. Jerrold. This writer has claimed our | 
attention, on more than one occasion. by | 


his talent in a similar line of composition, 
and is moreover remarkable for abstaining 
generally from the French-translation 


resources, and having consequently none 
but his own sins to answer for. 

From the title of this piece its general 
features :—villainy and misery; and its 
principal characters--an unfortunate tenant 
and a hard-hearted grasping steward, will 
at once present themselves. Of the ma- 
nagement of these materials in the author's 
plot, a short account will not be unaccep- 
table :—-Old Crumbs is the name of the 
oppressing man in office, who is tolerably 
enacted by Mr. Younge; Martin Hey- 
wood that of the oppressed farmer, who 
finds in Mr. Wallack a very worthy repre- 
sentative. Martin Heywood having suf- 
fered his rent to fall in arrear, a distress 
is sent in by the hands of Bullfrog, (Mr. 
Harley,) a busy, bustling broker, where- 
upon Heywood quits the house to seek for 
money, and a disreputable-looking fellow, 
named Si/ver Jack, (Mr. H. Wallack,) is 
put in possession. During the farmer’s 
absence, Jack makes love to the farmer’s 
wife Rachel, (Miss Phillips,) who indig- 
nantly rejects his purse and his passion, 
defending herself with an axe till she 
makes her escape. She then conceals 
herself in a wood, where she happens to 
overhear a plan to rob and murder a cer- 
tain wealthy ‘“ stranger,” who had recently 
taken up a temporary abode with Crumés 
at the manor-house. This Crumbs is a very 
decided villain, being nothing more nor 
less than an escaped convict, who, in con- 
cert with his quondam associates Si/ver 
Jack and Hyssop, (Mr. Bedford,) is plotting 
the. robbery and murder just mentioned. 
——When Rachel overhears all these horri- 
ble plans she hurries off to warn the 
stranger of his doom; but being closely 
pursued by the two latter villains, has only 
time to enter the chamber of their victim, 
when they themselves arrive. At this 
moment Heywood also enters, whence 
arises a perplexing stage situation. The 
assassins tell Heywood that his wife, 
seduced by a bribe, is in the bed-room of 
the stranger; he is in a fury of rustic 
jealousy, and seizing hold of a pistol, calls 
loudly upon his wife to come forth. She 
does so, followed by the stranger, armed 
with pistols, and they face each other ; 
Heywood looking upon the stranger as an 
adulterer, and the stranger naturally mis- 
taking Heywood for one of the robbers of 
whom he had been apprised. Here we 
are all in perplexity, but the mystery is 
not long clearing wp ;—-the robbers confess 
their guilt, as well as that of their friend, 
Old Crumbs, and the “ stranger” turns out 
to be the long absent Mr. Grauntly, (Mr. 





Brindall,) the owner of the estate, who had 
taken into his head to come down éncog, in 
order to take his steward by surprise, of 
whose conduct he had heard complaints. 
Heywoodis forthwith made a freeholder, and 
as a piece of good luck never comes alone, 
the bottom of an old arm-chair is kicked 
out in a struggle, in order to discover 


mania; drawing honestly upon his own | three hundred golden guineas, which had 





been concealed there by his careful father. 
This happy termination was received with 
appropriate pleasure by the audience. 
The acting generally was highly credit- 
able, and the grouping, including tole- 
rably correct representations of Wilkie’s 
two pictures, “* The Rent Day” and 
“ Distraining for Rent,” effectively ma- 
naged, so that the whole performance 
“told” well. The audience were alter- 
nately affected to tears and laughter, both 
of which they seemed amazingly to enjoy. 
After all, however, this kind of entertain- 
ment is not of that classic finish to fit it 
for the first attraction of a Patent Theatre. 


MINORS. 


Apetpur.—.A translation, or rather a tra- 
vestie, of Robert le Diable, with none of 
the “ original music,” was produced here on 
Monday with great success. The Times 
gravely criticises the operatic execution, 
and remains more than ever convinced that 
“ the want of discipline and organization” 
in the King’s Theatre will be fatal to its 
effect. 

Conurc.—Robert the Devil has been 
acting here during the week, but he is 
not the real Simon Pure, but a revival of 
the Covent Garden well-known standing 
dish of horrors of the last two seasons. 
The Man in the Iron Mask is an effective 
and well-got-up translation of The Masque 
de Fer, lately so popular in Paris. 

Tue New Strano THeatReE—was 
opened to a private view on Tuesday last, 
and for public entertainment on Thursday, 
on both of which occasions we happened 
to attend. In the limited space which we 
have this week left ourselves it would be 
impossible to do justice to the very credit- 
able talents and industry which have been 
devoted to this little temple of the drama. 
When we know that eight weeks have not 
elapsed since the ci-devant ‘ Panorama” 
was condemned to make its exit from these 
premises, and that within six weeks from 
that date the “ New Strand Theatre” was 
in existence; we look about in amazement 
for the magic wand which has effected this 
harlequinade. ‘To be brief,—though the 
dimensions of the walls are wofully li- 
mited, such is the skill with which they 
have been managed, that the house really 
presents a very spacious and highly ele- 
gant appearance ;—the decorations being 
of a subdued cast, appropriate to its size, 
and the ventilation perfect. The perform- 
ances on Thursday evening were of the 
light burletta kind, and the company of 
performers wlio severally presented them- 
selves, quite sufficient, both as to num- 
bers and talent. ‘The only obstreperous 
parties were the scenes, who occasionally 
forgot their cues; but this will all be reme- 
died after a few more rehearsals. The 
paintings themselves were of a much su- 
perior character to what we generally meet 
with at minor theatres, and do great cre- 
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dit to the young artist by whom we un- 
derstand they are executed. | 

As we last week inserted a stout attack 
upon the patent monopolies, we this week 
give a hearing to a respondent on the 
other side of the question. We have not 
space for remark, however, nor do we 
fink the arguinents of our contemporary, 
(The Metropolitan Magazine,) demand 
much in refutation, Let us hear him :— 

“ We really begin to fear that the efforts 
of the great theatres are becoming para- 
lysed by their want of success. Very few 
novelties have been presented during the 
last month, and these few have been 
played to comparatively bad houses, while 
the minors are literally full every night. 
Thus those who have large capitals em- 
barked, enormous est ablishments to sup- 
port, and bear the weight of theatrical 
catering for the public, are neglected, and 
left to provide their treasuries from the pri- 

vate purses of the proprietors ; while the 
Adelphi and Olympic are paying well and 
laying by fortunes upon their small ex- 
enses and full houses. 

“ There must be something radically 
wrong in these large establishments ; for 
do what they will, make any and every 
exertion, produce novelty after novelty, 
nothing brings audiences adequate to their 
expenses. We really begin to fear that 
the houses are too large, and that, while 
they are so large, they will never prove 
successful. The size of these theatres 
was not felt when there were no other 
theatres to go to, which was the case when 
they were built; but now that the minor 


theatres tread so closely on the heels of 


the legitimate drama, fill their ranks from 
erformers who have obtained something 
ike the stamp of legitimacy, by having 
acted at the regular theatres, and really 
— very entertaining pieces,—they 
ave become dangerous rivals of the 
greater houses, and will be their ultimate 
ruin, unless some very rigorous effort is 
made on the part of the proprietors of 
these Leviathan establishments. Inde- 
pendently too of those theatres which 
— under the regular license of the Lord 
Chamberlain, we have others who translate 
the mere magistrate’s license for music 
and dancing into the power of acting 
plays. The act of parliament under which 
these licenses are granted, contemplated 
nothing but concert and ball-rooms. The 
Lee of these licenses have, however, 
or years, opened theatres upon the strength 
of them, and have done no little mischief 
to the other theatres. Besides those thea- 
tres which possess the shadow of an 
authority for their performances, others 
are starting up in different parts of the 
metropolis under the insidious title of 
Subscription Theatres. This subscription 
consists in any persons paying the price 
of admission for the evening at a neigh- 
bouring shop, instead of the door of the 
theatre; and there are twe or three of 





these establishments filled nightly by these 
means. So little particular are the pro- 
prietors of these places, that if a person 


demy of Sciences, from M. Roulin, a 
young physician of eminent attainments, 


presents himself and offers to pay, the- 


door-keeper tells you he cannot take the 
money at the door; but if you will walk 
with him into the street, he pockets your 
half-crown and delivers you the ticket. 
He thus evades the act, because inoney Is 
not actually taken at the door. With all 
these draughts from that part of the public 
purse which is devoted to amusement, it 
is impossible that great and expensiv e 
establishments can have fair play against 
theatres that cost nothing, and where most 
of the performers act gratuitously. These 
theatres ought to be put down, and the 
national theatres ought to be protected 
against such inroads wpon their property; 
or the government should give them com- 
pensation for the sums expended upon the 
faith of that protection, and the field ought 
to be thrown open. ‘These subscription 
theatres are likewise great nests for vice 





and idleness. They are places where that | 


silly propensity to the stage, which young 
persons are so apt to feel, may be indulged 
at a cheap rate; and numbers annually 
sacrifice their legitimate calling to swell 
the number of actors and actresses, and to 
starve in a profession which is already 
frightfully overloaded. 

‘ All these things cry aloud for redress, 
and active steps are at length taking to 
remedy this growing evil. ‘The proprie- 
tors of the larger theatres have had meet- 
ings, and have coalesced in petitioning 
the government upon the subject. The 
acts of parliament on the subject are to 
be more clearly defined, and the perform- 


ances of the minor theatres are about tobe | a 


regulated, so that any infringement of this 
license may be easily detected, and kept 
within the line for which the various 
licenses were originally intended.” 





ee ~swaee 


stliscellanea. 


Italian Opera.—Our musical readers 
will be disappointed to learn that the 
King’s Theatre, contrary to general ex- 
pectation, will not be ope ened till Saturday 
next. This postponement is, we under- 
stand, occasioned by the non-completion 
of certain mechanical arrangements in the 
house,—the extent and variety of which 
have rather exceeded the calculations of 
their projectors. 

Robert /e Diable.—-The preparations for 
the production of this (?) opera at Drury 
Lane are, we hear, proceeding rapidly. 
They are only waiting for Mr. Bishop, 





tation. 





who, having failed of procuring the origi- 


nal music, has kindly undertaken to “ re- 
compose the whole of the score!” We shall 
be curious to hear these ingenious varia- 
tions a la Meyerbeer. 

Human Nutrition —On the 11th of 
July, a letter was read, at the Paris Aca- 


both medical and scientific, in which he 
vindicated the nutritive properties of ge- 
latine, and pointed out the absolute ne 
cessities of salt entering into the regimen 
of animals upon whom the effect of dif- 
ferent alimentary substances was to be 
tried. As a proof of the manner in which 
animal strength may be supported, he re- 
lated the remarkable fact, that, in travel- 
_ through some forests in C olumbia, i in 
1825, he ‘and his guides, being entirely 
without provisions, were compelled to eat 
five pair of sandals, (made of untanned 
leather, softened by the dampness of the 
torests,) anda deer-skin apron, which they 
roasted and masticated. In the latter 
operation, two hours were occupied in 
getting through the third part of the sole 
of a sandal. This singular aliment sup- 
ported their strength; and though the 
journey, which was to have lasted only 
two days, occupied fourteen, they ar- 
rived at its termination in good health. 
They occasionally ate the core of the palm- 
trees, but found that it sustained their 
strength much less than a piece of the 
roasted leather.—-Journ. Royal Instit. 

A © Travelling Architect’s” Notions of 

Music and Dancing. —* At the Scala The- 
atre | attended the operatic representa- 
tion of Romeo and Juliet. Incidental 
music is well enough in a melo-drame, 
pleasing as an adjunct, but certainly ab- 
surd as a principal in dramatic represen- 
Who, with a respect for nature 
or comMON sense, Can ever countenance 
its violation in making Othello smother 
his wife with a ‘sol, fa,’ or Juliet die with 
‘do, re?’ 
“Tf the performer really gives us the 
action and the expression of passion, it is 
only the more to be lamented that he does 
not give us the language of Nature; for 
can anything be more ‘tiresome and ridi- 
culous than a continued dunning of ‘reci- 
tative’ throughout three long acts of an 
opera? How any one with a fine ear for 
music can endure the jargon, is surely in- 
explicable. 

‘The songs in the opera were delight- 
fully performed; and the acting of the 
two young ladies intrusted with the parts 
of Romeo and Juliet, together with that of 
Signor Somebody, who played old Capulet, 
was positively worthy the diction of 
Shakspeare. It irked me, nevertheless, 
to see the young gallant of Verona repre- 
sented by a female, and it was the more 
irksome here, in being done so well. She 
played her part with an energy and vi- 
gour which would have done honour to 
manhood, turning 

: two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride.’ 
Mrs. Capulet walked about with eight 
waiting gentlewomen. Her daughter, as 
I opine, thought one waiting gentleman 
suffierent. 

















‘‘ Between the acts of the opera we had 
a tragic ballet, in which an actress 
celebrated for her dumb show performed. 
‘It is impossible,’ said an Italian gentle- 
man, ‘for any but the most obtuse under- 


standing, to misconceive the meaning of 
and then he very go vd- | 


her actions; Y 
naturedly w ent on toe: xplain them to me! 


“She played the character of a lads 
who loses her wits because her husband 
kills her lover, and was terribly effective. 
The impression made by insanity on a be- 
holder, is in preportion as the nature of its 
subject is violated by the transition. An 
intoxicated female is perhaps the most dis- 
gusting thing on earth,—-a deranged wo- 
man, the most appalling. A furious lion 
or mad bull is nothing so terrible. 


“The dancing seemed to come more 
particularly home to the feelings of the 
audience than the rest of the performance e; 
and every sudden twist of the limbs, or 
extravagant contortion of body, was fol- 
lowed by a burst of applause, such as in 
our theatres is awarded to the electrifying 
transitions of Kean, or the impassioned 
bursts of Macready. Alas! that ever I 
should have to mention intellectual prow- 
ess in the same page with the whirl of a 
tetotum, and the power of showing how 
much larger an angle than is either ne- 
cessary or decent may be formed betwixt 
the right leg: and the left. People say it 
is graceful, ~_then, of course, the Apollo 
Belvidereg and the Venus di Medici are 
not. All the celebrated representations 
of figure and attitude either on canvass or 
in marble are characterized by ease and 
simplicity. Why did Titian paint his Ve- 
nus recumbent? What a stiff, formal 
thing the admirers of operatic grace must 
think the Danzatrice of Canova! The 
extravagant creations of a Fuseli are posi- 
tively tame, when compared with the 
occasional disposition of an opera dancer's 
limbs. For my own part, T do like to 
have ‘a little something ’ left to the 
imagination, though it be ever so little ; 
and I would wish to think as favourably 
even of an opera-dancer, as a moderate 
man should do.” — Library of the Fine Arts. 


Pension Giving. —When Eugene Aram 
had made over all his little income to 
satisfy the demands of his persecuting 
accomplice, Houseman, he came up to town 
for the purpose of begging a livelihood 
from the minister of state, who had for- 
merly offered him an honourable post, 
which he refused, prefering doubtless the 
lazy enjoyment, to the active exertion, of 
his talents and le arning. ‘The scene is 
short, and we extract it ;—-our readers will 
not fail to observe certain glaring incon- 
sistencies which we have placed in ¢alics. 
Aram thus addresses the earl :— 

“ Ceytain circumstances have taken 
from me the small pittance which supplied 
-my wants; | require only the power to 
‘pursue my quiet and obscure career of 





study—your lordship can afford -mé that 
power; it is not against custoin for the 
Government to gre int some small annuity 
to men of letters ; your lordship’s interest 
could obtain for me this favour. Let me 
add, however, that I can offer nothing in 
rluca! Party polities—-sectarian interest 

—are for ever dead to me: even my com- 
mon studies are of small general utility to 
mankind,” &e. 

‘“ Nothing,” observes Mr. Bulwer, “ per- 
haps more affects a man of some sympathy 
witlr those who cultivate letters, than the 
pecuniary claims of one who can advance 
them with justice, and who advances them 
also with dignity. If the meanest, the 
most pitable, the most heart-sickening 
object im the world, is the man of letters, 
sunk into the habitual beggar, practising 
the tricks, incurring the rebuke, glorying 
in the shame, of the mingled mendicant 
and swindler; what, on the other hand, 
so touches, so subdues us, as the first, and 
only petition, of one whose intellect dig- 
nifies our whole kind; and who prefers. it 
with a certain haughtiness in his very 
modesty; because, in asking a favour to 
himself, he may be only asking the power 
to enlighten the world?” 

Mark the result upon the charitable 
heart of a minister of state :— 

“*Say no more, sir,’ said the earl, 
affected deeply, and giving gracefully 
away to the feeling; ‘ the affair is settled. 
Consider it utterly so. Name only the 
amount of the annuity you desire.’ 

‘* With some hesitation, Aram named a 
sum so moderate, so trivial, that the 
minister, accustomed to the hungry crav- 
ings of petitioners without merit, who 
considered birth the only just title to the 
right of exaction from the public, was 
literally startled by the contrast. 

“ «More than this,’ added Aram, ‘I do 
not require, and would decline to ace ept. 
We have some right to claim existence 
from the administrators of the common 
stock, none to claim affluence.’ 

“ ¢ Would to heaven,’ said the earl, 
smiling, ‘ that all claimants were like you; 


pension lists would not then call for 
indignation; and ministers would not 


blush to support the justice of the favours 
they conferred. But you are still firm in 
resisting a more public ‘areer, with all its 
deserved emoluments and just hgnours ? 
The offer I made you once, I renew with 
increased avidity now.’ 

“« Despiciam dites,’ answered Aram, 

‘and, thanks to you, I may add, despiciam 
que fumem.’” '—( Eugene Aram. ) 

Specimen of Farfetched and Laboured 
Sinile : — And thus passed the student’s 
life; perhaps its monotony and dulness 
required less compassion ‘than th ey re- 
ceived; no man can judge of the happi- 
ness of another. As the moon plays upon 
the waves, and seems to our eves to favour 
with a peculiar beam one long tract amidst 
the waters, leaving the rest in comparative 
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obscurity ; yet all the while she is no 
niggard in her lustre—for though the 
rays that meet not our eyes seem to us as 
though they were not, yet she, with an 
equal and unfav ouring lov eliness, mirrors 
herself on every wave: even so, perhaps, 
happiness falls ‘with the same brightness 
and power over the whole expanse of life, 
though to our limited eyes she seems only 
to rest on those billows from which the 
ray is reflected back upon our sight.” 

( Eugene Aram.) 


Ancient Family.—There is at present 
residing at Polotski, on the frontiers of 
Lithuania, aman named Demetrius Gra- 
bowski, who has attained the age of une 
hundred and sixty-eight years. This Mus- 
covite Saturn follows the business of a 
shepherd, with his two sons, the eldest of 
whom is one hundred and twenty-one 
years old, the other ninety-seven. They 
are all three much respected in the pro- 
vince in which they live, and they are 
acknowledged to be the most ancient fa- 
mily in Russia. 


A N’apt Repartee.—‘ Isn't your om 
sleepy?’ inquired a little urchin of 
gentleman with a ‘ shocking bad un' 
on. ‘No; why?’ inquired the gentle- 
man. ‘Why, because I think it’s a long 
time since it had a nap,’ was the answer. 





——— —— 





Guardian’s Literary Intelligencer. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Gower's (Lord Leveson) Catherine of Cleves, a 
Tragedy, 8vo. 3s. 

Library of Useful Knowledge—Natural Philoso- 
phy, vol. 2, 8vo. 102. 6d 

The Prophetie Blessings of Jacob and Moses, re- 
specting the Twelve Tribes of Israel, ]12mo. 3s. 

Hall on Regeneration and Baptism considered, 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Ive’s Sermons, 12mo. 6s. 

Mure’s Dissertation on the Calendar and Zodaic 
of Ancient Egypt, 8vo. Qs. 

The Member, an Autobiography, 
** Ayrshire Legatees,”’ 12mo, 83. 

Hughes’s Divines, No. 2], (Fawcett and Powell,) 
complete, small 8Svu. 7s. 6d. 

Valpy’s Classical Library, 
vol. 4, 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

Sir Ralph Esher, 3 vols. small Svo. 17. l1s. 6d. 

Frankland’s Visit to the Courts of Russia and 
Sweden, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. Ss.” 

Entertainment for the Nursery, 18mo. half-bd. 4s. 


by the Author of 


No. 26, (Plutarch,) 


Standard Novels, No. 12, (Lee’s Canterbury 
Tales,) 12mo. 6s. 
Morton’s Monastic Annals of Teviotdale, 4to. 


2/. 2s.; large paper, 3/. 12s. 
Seymour on Insanity, 8vo. 5s, 
Hinek’s Sermons, 8vo. 12s. 
Probations and other Tales, 

** Selwyn,” &c. gvo. 10s. 6d. 
Phillips’s Guide to the Thoughtful, lSmo, 2s. 6d. 
Cobbin’s English Vocabulary, 12mo, bound, 2s. 6d. 
Morison’s Pastor and Flock, 32mo., Is. 64.; silk, 

2s. 6d. 

Cobbin’s Moral Fables and Parables, 32mo, 2s 


_——— 


by the Author of 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Dr. G. C. HOLLAND of Shetfeld, announces a 
Practical Inquiry into the Laws of Functional and 
Organic Disease, founded on original Physiologica! 
Principles. 

Illustrations of the Christian Faithand Christian 
Virtues ; drawn from the Bible. By M.5. Haynes, 
Author of “* Scenes and Thoughts,”’ &c. 

An Essay on the Rights of Hindoos over Ances 
tral Property, according to the Law of Bengal, by 
Rajah Rammohun Roy. Also, by the same Author, 
Remarks on East Iodia Affaire; with a Diseerts. 
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tion on the Ancient Boundaries of India, its Civil 
and Religious Divisions, and Suggestion’ for the 
future Government of the Country. 

The Lives of British Prose Authors, from the 
earliest Period to the present Time. A book for 
Schools and Families. 

Mr. J. G. S. Lucas has just completed an En- 
graving after his own Design, forming a companion 
to his Print of ‘‘ Samson carrying off the Gates of 
Gaza.” 

The Carding and Spinning Master’s Assistant ; 
or the Theory and Practice of Cotton Spinning : 
shewing the use of every Machine employed in the 
whole process; also, how to perform the various 
Calculations connected with the different depart- 
ments of Cottun Spinning. Exemplified by appro- 
priate Drawings. By James Montgomery. 

Keightley’s Mythology of Greece and Italy, 
abridged for the use of the Junior Classes in 
Schools. With Wood-cuts by W. H. Brooke. 








SALE BY AUCTION. 
MR. SOTHEBY AND SON, 
At their House, Wellington Street, Strand, 


On, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2, and following 
Day, at Twelve o’Clock, 
VALUABLE COLLECTION | of 
PRINTS and DRAWINGS, the Property of 
an AMATEUR, Deceased; principally consisting 
of the Works of BRITISH ARTISTS, including 
the Works of Woollett, Sharp, Strange, Barto- 
loz#i, &c. &c.; BOOK PLATES, principally En- 
graver’s Proofs, presented by the Artists to the late 
Proprietor DRAWINGS, by Morland, Ibbetson, 
Turner, R A.,&c. CAPITAL BOOKS of PRINTS, 
&c. &c. to which is added, a COLLECTION of 
FINE ENGRAVINGS, framed and glazed, among 
which are some of the most esteemed Productions 
of Raphael, Morghen, Longhi, Desnoyers, Muller, 
Wille, Edelinck, &c. &c. several of them Fine 
Proofs. 
May be v‘ewed on Tuesday, January 31, and 
Catalogues had at the Place of Sale. 





THE FINE ARTs. 

CIPRIANI’S RUDIMENTS FOR DRAWING 
THE HUMAN FIGURE, 
Republished, price 12s. imperial 4to., formerly 
sold at 2ls. 
YLPRIANI’S RUDIMENTS | for 
/ DRAWING the HUMAN FIGURE. En- 
graved by Francis Bartolozzi, This beautiful work, 
which has been the foundation of Instruction to 
our present Modern Masters and Historical Paint- 
ers, is now in the most perfect state, and Fine 








Price (in boards) ls. 

HE SUMMER FETE: A’ Poem, 
with Songs. The Music composed and se 

lected by Henry R. Bishop and Mr. Md@re. 
Musical Compositions introduced: Array thee, 
Love—Some Mortals there may be—Our Home is 
on the Sea—Gentle River—Waltz Duet—Bring 
hither thy Lute—On one of those Sweet Nights— 
Oh! where art thou Dreaming—Who’ll buy? 
Who'll buy ?—Call the Loves around—If to see 

thee, be to love thee. 
Published by J. Power, 34, Strand. 


7 The following W orks are just published by 
JAMES COCHRANE and CO.,, 11, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall. 


| 
ROGRAMME of the ARRANGE- 
MENTS at the KING’S THEATRE, for the 
Season of 1832. 
By THOMAS MONCK MASON, Esq, 


II. 

THE NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY ; 
with Biographical and Critical Notices, by Tho- 
mas Roscoe, Esq., and L[ilustrations, by George 
Cruikshank, price only 5s. each, publishing in 
Monthly Volumes, uniform with the Waverley 
Novels. 

The First Volume of this beautiful Series of 
Ciassican Nové«is contains Smolleti’s Humphry 
Clinker, with a Memoir of the Author, by Thomas 
Roscoe, Esq.: a fine Portrait by Freeman, and 
Four Iiustrations by George Cruikshank, 

Vol. Il. contains Smollett’s Roderick Random, 
with Five Iilustrations, 





Vols. III. and IV. contain Smollett’s Peregrine 
Pickle, with Eight Illustrations. 

Vols, V. and VI. Fielding’s Tom Jones, with a 
Memoir of the Author, a fine Portrait, from an 
original Sketch by Hogarth, and Eight dilustra- 
tions. 

Vol. VII. contains Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, 
similarly illustrated. 

**We are glad to observe that the novels pub- 
lished in this collection are selected with so much 
good taste. After the sickening trash which is 
perpetually spawned from the inexhaustible super- 
fetation of modern novelists, a sight of the sterling 
works of Fielding and Smollett is a great relief. 
Tom Jones, Humenay CLinkkeer, ROoDERICK 
RANDOM, and PereGrine Pick Le, have already 
appeared in this collection. The volumes are very 
neatly and accurately printed, and contain notices 
of the lives of Fielding and Smollett, from the pen 
of Mr. Roscoe. We cannot help congratulating 
our readers upon the republication of these admi- 
rable novels in so cheap and agreeable a form. <A 
single chapter of any of them is worth more than 
the whole bundle of those contemptible produe- 
tions of the silver-fork school, which are called 
‘fashionable novels,’ but which have no more 
claim to be called ‘ fashionable,’ than a pert and 
affected waiting-maid has to be dubbed a lady, or 
a knowing prig of a footman to be called a gentle- 
man.’”’—Times, Dec. 15. 1831. 

Ill. 
MR. THOMAS CAMPBELL’S NEW POEM, 
THE METROPOLITAN MAGA- 
SINE, No. 18, for January, 1832. Edited by Tho- 
mas Campbell, Esq., Author of ** The Pieasures of 
Hope.”’ Assisted by Naval and Military Writers 
of distinguished talent 

1. A Poem, by Thomas Campbell, Esq., on the 
Fall of Poland. 

2. Political Sketch of Sir Charles Wetherell. 

3. A Tale, by the Author of ** The Kuzzilbash.” 

4. Letters of -a Foreigner on France and Eng- 
land. 

». Progress of the Cholera. 

6. The Pacha of many Tales: by the Author of 
“The King’s Own.” 

7. The Last of the Numbered. 

8. Billof Impeachment and Forfeiture against 
Rotton Boroughs. 

%. Original Poetry, by William Sotheby, Esq. 

10. Mr. Canning and the South American Re- 
publics. 

11. On the Present Languishing State of Com- 
merce. 

12. Information for Mr. Croker. 

13. The Violin, No. 2. 

14. Debates in Parliament. 

15. Memorials of our College, No. 2. 

16. Scientilic Letters to a Lady of Quality, 
No. 3. 

17. Stanzas on the Past Year. 

Js. Captivity among the Rockites. 

19. The Simpkin Papers, No. 2. 

20. Stanzas: Blonde de Nesle. 

21. Reviews of Capt. Marryatt’s new Novel, 
Newton Forster,” ** Tour of a German Prince,” 
&e. With Original Articles by Eminent Writers, 
on the Drama, Music, and the Fine Arts; Reviews 
of New Publications ; and a great variety of Use- 
ful Information. 

Orders received by all Booksellers, Newsmen, 
and Clerks of the Roads. 

The Second Volume of The Metropolitan may 
be had, handsomely bound in cloth, price l4s. A 
few Copies of Vol. I. may still be obtained on 
early application. 


‘ 


” 


IV. 
HARRO HARRING’S POLISH MEMOIRS, 
In 1 vol. small 8vo, price 9s. 


POLAND under the Dominion of 


RUSSIA. By Kurro Harring, late Officer in the 
Regiment of Lancers of the Russian Imperial Life- 
Guard. Translated from the Original German, 
This work has excited an extraordinary degree 
of interest on the Continent, and has been sup- 
pressed by order of the Prussian Government. 


‘“‘In this book the reader will hardly be sur- 
prised, and scarcely displeased, to find a tone of 
enthusiasm illuminating the numerous anecdotes of 
Russian cruelty and Polish wrong which the author 
collected during his two years’ residence at War- 
saw. That is the right vein to make a book of Po- 
lish disasters tell on tke heart and nerves of the 
public. 








“* Harro Harring depicts a frightful despotism, 
that, not content with crushing the civil freedom, 
overwhelming the munieipal privileges that existed 
under a right by law, and pressing upon the people 
increased burdens, while it diminished their com- 
mercial facilities, actually assailed the person, the 
altar, and the hearth of the native Pole, with an 
open tyrauny worthy of Nero and Miguel. In 
every corner there was a spy; every word, and 
jaok, and motion was watched, Neither sex, nor 
rank, Nor profession, was spared. ‘The political 
inquisition penetrated to the recesses cf society, 
und dragged forth its victims in the day-light, to 
punishments of the most degrading kind. Nor 
was there the least effort made to excuse or con- 
ceal any part of this rash scheme of national ruin, 
Constantine did it all with a most singular uncon- 
cern. 

‘* We should add, that there is some very useful 
information in this volume, on the distribation of 
ranks, and the orders of society in Rnssia «nd Po- 
land.’’—Atlas, 

Ve 
In one handsome volume. cre .. ellished 
with numerous Plates, Mor gant, lis. ~ 

The BOTANIC AN’ or 1832. 

By the Author of “The 5: /ataralist.”’ 

“This is an admirable icce, ably and happily 
carried into execution. There are persons namber 
less, of several ages, and in variot.s circumstances, 
who feel the love of nature at their hearts, and 
would fain acquire a knowledge of natural sub- 
jects, particularly in the department of botany ; 
but the first sight of the systems, natural or artifi- 
cial, is so perplexing and repulsive, that fear has 
mustered desire, and the stuly has been deferred 
till ‘a more convenient season,’ which, of course, 
never comes, A work like the present is the very 
thing for such persons. The introductory chapters 
in which the author’s eye and heart speak, and in 
which the language flows in a stream forcible and 
copious euough to turn a mill-wheel, gives that 
sunny glance at grouped nature which the unin- 
structed eye can bear, and which the glowing heart 
can feel, The middie of the book brings us in 
medias res. It comprehends a view strictly popu- 
lar in the best sense—a view which botanist#will 
not despise, and those who are not botanists will 
understand—of the external circumstances, which 
male the vegetable creature proud and glorious, or 
miserable, shrunk, and poor. The structure of 
these manifestations of divine power is exhibited 
by an elaborate, scientific, and dexterous, but 
withal pleasing and intelligible, series of anatomi- 
cal demonstrations, in which the substances, cellu- 
lar and vaseular, the action of the vessels, the 
structure of the pith, wood, bark, skin, reots, stem, 
branches, buds, leaves, flowers, and seeds, are con- 
cisely, clearly, and agreeably explained to the 
general reader. Life, germination, vegetation, 
functions, and motions of plants or their parts, 
and the rest of the physiological phenomena, are 
ijustrated in the same spirit. Classification and 
nomenclature, with a gentle hit at the systematists, 
conclude this part of the work, and «a paper, which 
in any light would be considered valuable, on the 
natural order of trees which bear cones—pines, 
lirs, cypresses, and yews, includiog an application 
to particulars, of the general instructions given in 
the different parts of the book, and of the same 
amusing and agreeable character with the rest, 
makes a good end to the beginning and middle we 
have brietly described. The result is a whole which 
we can cordially recommend as a great improve- 
ment on these gay annuals, which bloom to die, 
This instructive and amusing work will drop seeds 
into the memory of the attentive reader, ffom 
which he must gather agreeable fruit, at times, 
perhaps, when the source from which it springs 
may be forgotten. A happy and hearty feeling of 
general benevolence, with a becoming gratitude to 
the divine author of nature, breathe in every page, 
and add something like the perfume of the flowers 
to the lively description of their form and charae- 
ters.”’—Atlas, 

And, in a few Days, 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. boards, 
NORMAN ABBEY; 
A Tale of Sherwood Forest. By a Lady. 
Il. 
In 3 vols. post. 8vo. 

Cavendish; or the Patrician at Sea. 
ag Evition, Highly Corrected by the Au- 
thor, 


Pa 
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FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


CoONTINUSD success for two years has emboldened the Proprietor of Faasar’s MAGAZINE to make fresh exertions, and invest a larger capital, in rendering 
his Journal the most complete of the monthly publications of the kingdom. He has obtained the assistance of the First Writers of the day in every 
Department of Literature; among whom are individuals high in political office, and competent to write, with the best possible information, on the movements 
of parties, the external and dome-tic policy of the country, and the measures of the late and present Administrations. The Publisher proudly appeals to 
the Contents of his Volumes for the truth of this assertion. The MaAGaziNnx will be found every way worthy of the perusal of every true lover of his country 
—of every man who feels interested fur the preservation and welfare of THE CHURCH, THE KING, and THE CONSTITUTION. 

With regard to Literary Merit, also, the Publisher courts examination. Reviews of all new works have been undertaken in the most fearless spirit of 
independence. This characteristic of his MAGAZINE» has raised him many enemies among dishonest critics, literary adventurers, and booksellers who make 
an impure livelihood by dealing out trash and garbage to the public. Of all such, and in spite of their puny hostility, 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE 
always has been, and will always continue, the avowed and mortal enemy, The Journal is not connected with any large publishing house, and the public 
have therefore a guarantee that its opinions will neither be sold for lucre nor biassed by self-interest. Amid the numerous assaults of its enemies—assaults 
which it only laughs at—this Macazing has made a successful stand for sound, honest, and wholesome criticism; and while the patronage of the public 
Increases, the zeal of the Publisher and the improvement of his pages shall increase in a corresponding degree. 

In each Number will be found one or more papers on Divinity and Points of Doctrinal Controversy. Politics, Tales, Dramatic and Senatorial Strictures, 
Criticisms, Poetry, and Humorous and Satirical Compositions, make up the remainder of each Number. In addition to these are given full-length Sketches 
of the most prominent of our Literary Characters, with short Biographical and Descriptive Notices. The following have already appeared :— 

William Jerdan, Esq. Editor of ** The Literary Gazette.” Professor Wilson, Editor of ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine.”’ 

Thomas Campbell, Esq. late Editor of ‘* The New Monthly.” Miss Mitford, Author of “ Our Village.” 

John Gibson Lockhart, Esq. Editor of “ The Quarterly Review." Don Telesforo de Trueba y Cozio, Author of ‘* The Exquisites.”’ 

Samuel Rogers, Esq. Author of “ Pleasures of Memory.” Earl of Muaster, Author of ** A Journey from India to England.” 

Thomas Moore, Esq. Author of “ Lalla Rookb.”’ Lord John Russell, Author of ** Memoirs of the Affairs of Lurope.” 

Sir Walter Scott, Author of “ Waverley.”’ Right Hon. John Wilson Croker, Editor of ‘* Boswell’s Johnson.” 

John Galt, Esy. Author of “ A Life of Byron.” Tydus-pooh-pooh, Translator of the ** Poetry of the Sandwich Islanda,"' 

Dr. Maginn, co-Editor of ** The Standard.” Washington Irving, Esq. Author of ** The Sketch Book.” 

T. Crofton Croker, Esq. Author of ‘ The Irish Fairy Legends.”’ Lord Brougham and Vaux, Editor of ‘*‘ The Times.”’ 

Hon. Mrs. Norton, Author of ** The Undying One.” | Robert Montgomery, Esq. Author of “ Satan.” 

As a specimen of the manner in which his Journal has been noticed, the Proprietor desires to give the following remarks at full from the 

** Aberdeen Observer :"'"— 

* We have already taken occasion to notice the ‘ glorious revolution’ in the state of periodical literature which was effected by the appearance of ‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine,’ and the full benefits of which are now signally apparent in the renewed activity and vigour developed in all the departments of ‘ certain 
monthly publications,’ which,’ says Oliver Yorke, ‘ we are credibly informed, affect to call themselves our ‘ contemporaries,’ and to share with us in the 
public favour and attention.’ We have to express our gratitude to *‘ Regina,’ for having further unbound the spirit of criticism from the chariot wheels of 
the booksellers, to which it had been long time lashed. Up tothetime of her appearance, the inanity, folly, tilthiness, and obscenity, of the trashy novels 
issuing from Burlington Street and elsewhere, were permitted to carry their pollution abroad into the world without being once branded or denounced as 
fopure—nay, on the contrary, blushing thick under the paid-for puffs of hireling reviewers, and their noxious inroads into the bosoms of honest men’s 
families, smoothed down and facilitated by hypocritical praises of their morality, and of the pious tone of their religious sentiments! ‘The majority of 
critical publications had either entered into an unholy alliance with the booksellers, or had fallen under their sway and control; and were in either case 
rendered alike impotent toscourge :‘mpurity and nonsense. The public was thus not only deprived of its constituted guardians, but thuse whose duty it was 
to protect the public taste, and the public morals, and the public purse, from degradation, and defilement, and cozening, were turned into its most insidious 











foes; and, under the mask of friendly and honest advice, were undermining its best interests. 

tyranny of evil, were to go too far, so long as we see the 

long as the atmosphere is tainted by the corruption of the — 

nated ‘ the common sewer of the vilest bibliopolical corruption.’ 
ev, shown an example of free and impartial criticism—and has himself sturdily laid the lash to the loathsome back of dulness and nonsense. 


still keeps up the vreat superiority over his contemporaries with which he started. 


To say that ‘ Fraser’s Magazine’ has wholly subverced this 
— still zealous to puff, and instant to praise the grossest trash of its publishers— and so 

, a publication, which our contemporary, the ‘ Aberdeen Magazine,’ has justly desig- 
But if * Fraser’ has not overthrown ‘ the reign of chaos and old night,’ he has, in his own 


‘Fraser’ 


His rich racy wit—his rough honesty—his inimitable humour—his pro. 


found philosophy— his amusing ultra-Tory politics —his sterling sense—his vigour and spirit, honourably continue to distinguish him from all the periodicals 
of the day, and he is unquestionably the best of the magazines.” 


Not to exceed the limits of an advertisement, the Publisher is compelled to content himself with short extracts from other journals, but he refers with 
pride to the numerous flattering testimonials by which his exertions have been cheered and recommended. 


** Oliver's numbers are decidedly good in quan- 
tity and quality of matter.”—Morning Herald. 

** Pull of extravagant humour, keen satire, criti- 
cal shrewdness, and varied and agreeable matters 
of information,’’—Sun. 

“Freedom of style distinguishes all its num- 
bers.” — News. 


| 
| 


‘* Conducted as it is by the highest talent, it has | 


almost eutirely supplanted all rivals.”’-—Age. 

** De tous les ouvrages périodiques qui se pub- 
Hent en Angleterre, i! n’en est point qui svit mieux 
rédigé, et qui contienne tant de bons articles, soit 
serieux, soit plaisans, que le Magasin de Fraser.’’— 
Le Siecle. 

“This is an admirably-arranged and well-con- 
ducted monthly.”"—United Kingdom. 

‘*The contents are numerous, and manifest abi- 
lity of the first order.””—Standard. 

** Abounds in original satire and severity of re- 
view.”’—Country Times. 


THE LONDON PRESS. 
‘* Shews great talent, and seems likely to cut the 
feathers out of its northern contemporary.” -Globe. 
‘* Amongst the periodicals published, this maga- 


zine takes the lead, and is replete with talent of the | 


first order.’’—Courier. 
** Regina continues to maintain the high rank 
which she assumed on her first starting.’’— Pol. Let. 
** Every thing in Fraser is first-rate; wit, viva- 


| city, talent, taste, experience, satire, independence, 


' and truth, seem, as it were, to be bound in wizard 


spe<lls by the authors who have so effectively united 
their powers for its support. Regina makes her 
appearance monthly, and she is always proud, 


powerful, dignified, graceful, and energetic.”,-—Na- | 


tional Omnibus. 


** Fraser takes the lead among the magazines.” | 


—Literary Beacon. 


‘The character of this periodical is well sus- , 
tained in the talent and variety displayed in every 
| of encouragement.’’—Morning Post, 


| number.’’—Albion. 


** Rich in force and variety.’’—Observer. 

‘* A well-sustained reputation of being one of the 
most spirited, well-written, and varied of the peri- 
odicals.’—Weekly Times. 

** Rich in banter, and articles of interest.”’— 
Sunday Times. 

‘* Always amusing, and has presented its readers 


| with some first-rate articles.”—Ballot. 


“Contains specimens of the most caustic and 
biting satire that has ever issued from the toma- 
hawk schéol.’’—Intelligence. 

** In good truth, Fraser is one of the most amus- 
ing pericdicals of the day, and we cannot but ad- 
mit that first-rate talent is employed upon it.”’— 
Dispatch. 

‘Full of clever and curious papers.”’—St.James’s 
Chronicle. 

‘*The variety of articles, and their general excel- 
lence, render this new publication very deserving 





“ Kegina may now fairly claim to be the legiti- | 


mate successor of old Ebony on English ground; 
ités every thing that Blackwood was—witty, caus- 
tic, redolent in informatien, loyal, constitutional.”’ 
—Essex Standard. 

This periodical, which may not inaptly be 
termed the English Blackwood, still pursues its 
unflinching course.’’—Gloucester Journal. 


THE PROVINCIAL PRESS. 
** Will please more readers than the other maga 
zines.”’—Liverpool Journal. 


‘We ascribe to this lately-established monthly | 
| Mercury. 


miscellany a place in rank of merit not below that 


of any of its competitors for public favour,”’—Li- , 
_ others, third editions have been required; and the 


verpool Saturday Advertiser. 


‘* Whether critical or political, the contents are | 
' or bound in cloth and lettered, may now be had of 


excellent.”—Manchester Courier. 


** Abounds with acute remarks, fearless crit!- 


_cism, and saucy wit, which have so highly distin- 


guished this periodical from its hirth.”—Reading 
*,* Of some of the Numbers, second, and of 
work, fromthe commencemer eitherin Numbers, 


the Publisher, James Fraser,215, Regent Street; 








“ ‘There is a manifestation of bold moral feeling “ This magazine has established itself in the first | 
in the articles highly commendable.’’—Hereford 


Journal. 


rank of periodicals. It is just what a publication | or, by order, of any Bookseller or Newsman in the 
| of the kind should be—grave and merry, light and | kingdom: by whom, also, Subscribers’ names are 


“ Continues to be carried on with the same «pi- learned, offering a rich fund of amusement to every | received, and the Numbers supplied montbly.— 
_ Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


rit and decision that early stamped it asthe suc- reader.”—Monmouthshire Merlin, ! 
cessful rival of the celebrated oracle of the north.”’ | ‘“ Few, if any, periodicals ever attained such a_ 2 EP GPT 
Published by WiILnttam TINDALL, 
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—Hull Packet. | high degree of celebrity in so short a timeasthis | London: 
‘* Supplied with matter suitable to all tastes, and | work has done.”’—Plymouth Herald. | (every Saturday,) at the Orrics, 3, WRLLINGTON 

well got up.”-——Hull Rockingham. ** The number before us is extremely varied and | Street, STRAND. : 
“ Ranks very high—we may say first among the | entertaining, and we cannot help complimenting | Sold by F.C. Westley, 165, Strand; W. Strange, 
monthly publicationsof the day.—Ipswich Journal. | the conductors of this new and interesting publica- 21, Paternuster Row; G. Purkess, 61, Wardour 
tlon on the zeal and ability with which they get Street; and alt Booksellers in Town and Country, 


‘“Aspirited and talented magazine.”—Kepdal | 
Advertiser, through thelr werk,”’"~Presten Pilot. @, Davidson, Printer, Serle’s Place, Carey Strees 


